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American Merchant Ships Must Be Armed 


OUR CREWS ARE DEFENSELESS 


By FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, President of the United States 
5 Message to Congress, October 9, 1941 


T is obvious to all of us that world conditions have 

changed violently since the first American Neutrality 

Act of 1935. The Neutrality Act of 1939 was passed 
at a time when the true magnitude of the Nazi attempt to 
dominate the world was visualized by few persons. 

We heard it said, indeed, that this new European war was 
not a real war, and that the contending armies would remain 
behind their impregnable fortifications and never really fight. 
In this atmosphere the Neutrality Act seemed reasonable. But 
so did the Maginot Line. 

Since then—in these past two tragic years—war has spread 
from continent to continent; very many nations have been 
conquered and enslaved; great cities have been laid in ruins; 
millions of human beings have been killed, soldiers and sailors 
and civilians alike. Never before has such widespread devas- 
tation been visited upon God’s earth and God’s children. 
‘The pattern of the future—the future as Hitler seeks to 
shape it—is now as clear and as ominous as the headlines 
of today’s newspapers. 

‘Through these years of war, we Americans have never been 
neutral in thought. We have never been indifferent to the 
fate of Hitler’s victims. And, increasingly, we have become 
aware of the peril to ourselves, to our democratic traditions 
and institutions, to our country, and to our hemisphere. 

We have known what victory for the aggressors would 
mean to us. Therefore, the American people, through the 
Congress, have taken important and costly steps to give great 
aid to those nations actively fighting against Nazi-Fascist 
domination. 

We know that we could not defend ourselves in Long 
Island Sound or in San Francisco Bay. That would be too 
late. It is the American policy to defend ourselves wherever 
such defense becomes necessary under the complex conditions 
of modern warfare. 

Therefore, it has become necessary that this Government 
should not be handicapped in carrying out the clearly an- 
nounced policy of the Congress and of the people. We must 
face the truth that the Neutrality Act requires a complete 
reconsideration in the light of known facts. 


The revisions which I suggest do not call for a declaration 
of war any more than the Lease-Lend Act called for a 
declaration of war. This is a matter of essential defense of 
American rights. 

In the Neutrality Act are various crippling provisions. The 
repeal or modification of these provisions will not leave the 
United States any less neutral than we are today, but will 
make it possible for us to defend the Americas far more 
successfully and to give aid far more effectively against the 
tremendous forces now marching toward conquest of the 
world. 

Under the Neutrality Act we established certain areas as 
zones of combat into which no American-flag ship could pro- 
ceed. Hitler proclaimed certain far larger areas as zones of 
combat into which any neutral ship, regardless of its flag or 
the nature of its cargo, could proceed only at its peril. 

We know now that Hitler recognizes no limitation on any 
zone of combat in any part of the seven seas. He has struck 
at our ships and at the lives of our sailors within the waters 
of the Western Hemisphere. Determined as he is to gain 
domination of the entire world, he considers the entire world 
his own battlefield. 

Ships of the United States and of other American repub- 
lics continue to be sunk, not only in the imaginary zone 
proclaimed by the Nazis in the North Atlantic, but also in 
the zoneless South Atlantic. 

I recommend the repeal of Section 6 of the act of Nov. 
4, 1939, which prohibits the arming of American-flag ships 
engaged in foreign commerce. 

The practice of arming merchant ships for civilian defense 
is an old one. It has never been prohibited by international 
law. Until 1937 it had never been prohibited by any statute 
of the United States. Through our whole history American 
merchant vessels have been armed whenever it was consid- 
ered necessary for their own defense. 

It is an imperative need now to equip American merchant 
vessels with arms. We are faced not with the old type of 
pirates but with the modern pirates of the sea who travel 
beneath the surface or on the surface or in the air destroying 
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defenseless ships without warning and without provision for 
the safety of the passengers and crews. 

Our merchant ships are sailing the seas on missions 
connected with the defense of the United States. It is not 
just that the crews of these vessels should be denied the 
means of defending their lives and their ships. 

Although the arming of merchant ships does not guarantee 
their safety, it most certainly adds to their safety. In the 
event of an attack by a raider they have a chance to keep the 
enemy at a distance until help comes. In the case of an attack 
by air, they have at least a chance to shoot down the enemy 
or keep the enemy at such height that it cannot make a sure hit. 

If it is a submarine, the armed merchant ship compels the 
submarine to use a torpedo while submerged—and many 
torpedoes thus fired miss their mark. The submarine can no 
longer rise to the surface within a few hundred yards and 
sink the merchant ship by gunfire at its leisure. 

Already we take many precautions against the danger of 
mines, and it seems somewhat incongruous that we have 
authority today to “degauss” our ships as a protection against 
mines, whereas we have no authority to arm them in protec- 
tion against aircraft or raiders or submarines. 

‘The arming of our ships is a matter of immediate neces- 
sity and extreme urgency. It is not more important than some 
other crippling provisions in the present act, but anxiety for 
the safety of our crews and of the almost priceless goods that 
are within the holds of our ships leads me to recommend that 
you, with all speed, strike the prohibition against arming our 
ships from the statute books. 

There are other phases of the Neutrality Act to the cor- 
rection of which I hope Congress will give earnest and early 
attention. One of these ‘provisions is of major importance. 
| believe that it is essential to the proper defense of our 
country that we cease giving the definite assistance which we 
are now giving to the aggressors. For, in effect, we are 
inviting their control of the seas by keeping our ships out of 
the ports of our own friends. It is time for this country to 
stop playing into Hitler’s hands, and to unshackle our own. 

A vast number of ships are sliding into the water from 
American shipbuilding ways. We are lending them to the 
enemies of Hitlerism and they are carrying food and supplies 
and munitions to belligerent ports in order to withstand 
Hitler's juggernaut. 


‘ ‘ 4 
Most of the vital goods authorized by the Congress are 


being delivered. Yet many of them are being sunk; and as 
we approach full production requiring the use of more ships 
now being built it will be increasingly necessary to deliver 
American goods under the American flag. 

We cannot, and should not, depend on the strained re- 
sources of the exiled nations of Norway and Holland to 
deliver our goods nor should we be forced to masquerade 
\merican-owned ships behind the flags of our sister republics. 

I earnestly trust that the Congress will carry out the true 


intent of the Lease-Lend Act by making it possible for the 
United States to help to deliver the articles to those who 
are in a position effectively to use them. In other words, I 
ask Congressional action to implement Congressional policy. 
Let us be consistent. 

I would not go back to the earlier days when private 
traders could gamble with American life and property in the 
hope of personal gain, and thereby embroil this country in 
some incident in which the American public had no direct 
interest. But, today, under the controls exercised by the 
Government, no ship and no cargo can leave the United 
States, save on an errand which has first been approved by 
governmental authority. And the test of that approval is 
whether the exportation will promote the defense of the 
United States. 

I cannot impress too strongly upon the Congress the seri- 
ousness of the military situation that confronts all of the 
nations that are combating Hitler. 

We would be blind to the realities if we did not recognize 
that Hitler is now determined to expend all the resources and 
all the mechanical force and manpower at his command to 
crush both Russia and Britain. He knows that he is racing 
against time. He has heard the rumblings of revolt among 
the enslaved peoples—including the Germans and Italians. 
He fears the mounting force of American aid. He knows 
that the days in which he may achieve total victory are 
numbered. 

Therefore, it is our duty, as never before, to extend more 
and more assistance and ever more swiftly to Britain, to Rus- 
sia, to all peoples and individuals fighting slavery. We must 
do this without fear or favor. The ultimate fate of the 
Western Hemisphere lies in the balance. 

I say to you solemnly that if Hitler’s present military plans 
are brought to successful fulfillment, we Americans shall be 
forced to fight in defense of our own homes and our own 
freedom in a war as costly and as devastating as that which 
now rages on the Russian front. 

Hitler has offered a challenge which we as Americans can- 
not and will not tolerate. We will not let Hitler prescribe 
the waters of the world on which our ships may travel. The 
American flag is not going to be driven from the seas either 
by his submarines, his airplanes, or his threats. 

We cannot permit the affirmative defense of our rights 
to be annulled and diluted by sections of the Neutrality Act 
which have no realism in the light of unscrupulous ambition 
of madmen. 

We Americans have determined our course. We intend to 
maintain the security and the integrity and the honor of our 
country. We intend to maintain the policy of protecting the 
freedom of the seas against domination by any foreign power 
which has become crazed with a desire to control the world. 
We shall do so with all our strength and all our heart and 
all our mind. 


Progress of the Invasion of Russia 


WINTER HELP SCHEME 


By ADOLF HITLER, Reichsfuehrer of Germany 
Address delivered to the German people from Berlin, October 3, 1941 


ERMAN men and women, if I speak today again 
after many long months to you it is not to reply to 
one of those statesmen who recently wondered why 
I had been silent for such a tong time. Posterity will one day 
be able to weigh up which was more important in the past 


three and a half months, the speeches of Churchill or my 
actions. 

I have come here today to deliver a short introductory 
address on the Winter Help scheme. This time it was 
particularly difficult for me to come here because in the 
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hours in which I can be here a new, gigantic event is taking 
place on our eastern front. 

For the last forty-eight hours an operation of gigantic 
proportions is again in progress, which will help to smash 
the enemy in the East. I am talking to you on behalf of 
millions who are at this moment fighting and want to ask 
the German people at home to take upon themselves, in 
addition to other sacrifices, that of Winter Help this year. 

Since June 22 a battle of decisive importance for the 
world has been taking place. Only posterity will clearly see 
its dimensions and depth and will realize that it marked a 


new era. 7 
DENIES SEEKING WAR 


I did not want this struggle. Since January, 1933, when 
Providence entrusted me with the leadership of the German 
Reich, I had an aim before my eyes which was essentially 
incorporated in the program of our National Socialist party. 
I have never been disloyal to this aim and have never 
abandoned my program. 

I made efforts to bring about the construction of a people 
who, after a war lost through its own fault, had experienced 
the deepest collapse in its history. This in itself was a gigantic 
task. And I began this task at a moment when others had 
either failed in it or no longer believed in the possibility of 
ever accomplishing such a task. What we achieved in these 
years in the way of peaceful reconstruction is unparalleled. 

It is for me and my collaborators an offense to be com- 
pelled to have dealings with those democratic entities who 
are not in a position to look back even upon one single true 
great work in their lives. I and all of us did not need this 
war to perpetuate our names. Moreover, we were not at 
the end of our achievements, but in some fields still at the 
beginning. 

We succeeded in internally restoring our Reich although 
under difficult conditions for in Germany 140 people per 
square kilometer have to be fed. Yet we have solved our 
problems, while others foundered on the problem. 

We had the following principles: First, the internal con- 
solidation of the German nation; second, the attainment of 
equal rights externally; third, the unity of the German 
people and thus the restoration of natural conditions which 
had been interrupted only artificially. 


EXTERNAL PROGRAM FIRM 


Our external program, therefore, was laid down in ad- 
vance. This did not mean that we would ever strive for 
war. But one thing was certain, that we would in no 
circumstances renounce the restoration of German freedom 
and thus one of the conditions of the German revival. 

I have submitted to the world many proposals along these 
lines. I need not repeat them here. This is done by my 
publicist collaborators. How many peace offers have I made 
to the world and disarmament proposals for a peaceful, new 
sound world economic order? All these were rejected by 
those who could not hope that such peaceful work would 
keep their regime at the helm. 

In spite of that we gradually succeeded through long years 
of peaceful work in carrying through not only great internal 
reforms but also the unity of the German nation, in creating 
the German Reich and in bringing back millions of Germans 
to their homeland. 

During this period I succeeded in gaining a number of 
allies. These were headed by Italy, with whose statesmen I 
am linked by ties of personal and cordial friendship. Our 
relations with Japan continue to improve. In Europe, too, 
there were a number of nations and States which maintained 
their old friendship and sympathy, in particular Hungary 
and some Nordic States. New nations have been added to a 
number of these. 


Unfortunately there is not among them the nation I wooed 
most strongly, Britain. The British people as a whole do 
not bear the sole responsibility. On the contrary, there are a 
few people who, in their deep hatred, in their senselessness, 
sabotage every attempt at such an understanding, supported 
by that enemy of the world whom you all know, international 
Jewry. 

We did not succeed in bringing about such a link between 
Great Britain, especially the English people, with the Ger- 
man people as I had always hoped for. Just as in 1914 the 
moment came when a hard decision had to be taken. I did 
not shrink from it, for I realized one thing, that if it were 
impossible to gain the friendship of England it would be 
better if Germany experienced her enmity at a time when I 
was still the leader of Germany. 

If the friendship of England could not be won by the 
measures I had taken and the advances I had made, then it 
could never be won in the future. There was no other 
choice then but to fight. 

I am grateful to fate that I may lead this fight. I am 
convinced that no understanding can be reached with these 
men. They are mad fools, men who for ten years had not 
spoken another word but “We want another war with Ger- 
many.” When I endeavored to bring about an understand- 
ing, Churchill cried, “I want war!” 

He has got it now. And all his co-warmongers, who say 
that this will be a “charming war,” who congratulated each 
other on September 1, 1939, on this coming “charming war,” 
may now perhaps think differently about this “charming 
war,” and should they not know yet that this war is no 
charming affair for England they will surely become aware 
of it in due course, as truly as I am here. These warmongers 
succeeded in pushing Poland forward, these warmongers not 
only of the Old World but also of the New World. 

That was the time when England did not go about beg- 
ging others for help, but stil] magnanimously promised help 
to every one. This has since changed. In those days I made 
proposals to Poland. Now that events have taken a course 
different from the one we wished, I must say that it was 
indeed Providence that prevented the acceptance of my offer 
at the time. 

This conspiracy of democratic Jews and Free Masons 
dragged Europe into war two years ago. Arms had to decide. 


Expects “Vicrory FoR TRUTH” 

Since then a struggle has been taking place between truth 
and lies and, as always, this war will end in the victory for 
truth. In other words, whatever lies British propaganda, 
international world Jewry and its democratic accomplices 
may concoct they will not change historical facts. And it 
is a historical fact that for two years now Germany has been 
defeating one opponent after another. 

I did not want it. Immediately after the first conflict I 
again held out my hand. I have been a soldier myself and I 
know how difficult it is to win a victory. 

My hand was rejected. And since then we have seen that 
each peace offer was immediately exploited by the war- 
monger Churchill and his confreres so that they could say 
it was proof of our weakness. I have, therefore, given up 
trying this way. I have laboriously reached this conclusion: 
a clear decision must be fought out, that is to say, a decision 
of importance for history for the next hundred years. 

Always endeavoring to limit the scope of the war, I de- 
cided to do something which was difficult for me to do. 
In 1939 I sent my Minister to Moscow. That meant the 
most bitter triumph over my feelings. I tried to come to an 
understanding. 

You yourselves know best how honestly we observed our 
obligations. Neither in our press nor at our meetings was 
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a single word about Russia mentioned. Not a single word 
about bolshevism. Unfortunately, the other side did not 
observe their obligations from the beginning. 

This arrangement resulted in a betrayal which at first 
liquidated the whole northeast of Europe. You know best 
what it meant for us to look on in silence as the Finnish 
people were being strangled, what it meant to us that the 
Baltic States were also being overpowered. What that meant 
can be judged by those who know German history and know 
that there is not a single square kilometer there of land 
which has not been opened up to culture and civilization by 
(German pioneer work. 


Soviet THreat Was SEEN 

Yet I remained silent. I took a decision only when I saw 
that Russia had reached the hour to advance against us at a 
moment when we had only a bare three divisions in East 
Prussia, when twenty-two Soviet divisions were assembled 
there. We gradually received proof that on our frontiers 
one airdrome after another was set up, and one division after 
another from the gigantic Soviet Army was being assembled 
there. 

| was then obliged to become anxious for there is no ex- 
cuse in history for negligence. I am responsible for the 
present of the German people and as far as possible for its 
future. I was therefore compelled slowly to take defensive 
measures, 

But in August and September of last year one thing was 
becoming clear. A decision in the West with England which 
would have contained the whole German Luftwaffe was no 
longer possible, for in my rear there stood a State which was 
getting ready to proceed against me at such a moment, but 
it is only now that we realize how far the preparation had 
advanced. | wanted once again to clarify the whole prob- 
lem and therefore I invited Molotoff (Russian Foreign 
Commissar) to Berlin. 

tle put to me the four well-known conditions. First, 
(Germany should finally agree that, as Russia felt herself 
again endangered by Finland, Russia should be able to liqui- 
date Finland. This was the first question which | found 
dificult to answer. But I could not do otherwise than re- 
fuse this. 

The second question concerned Rumania, a question 
whether a German guarantee would protect Rumania against 
Russia. Here, too, | stand by my word. I do not regret it, 
for | have found in General Antonescu a man of honor who 
at the time blindly stood by his word. 

The third question referred to Bulgaria. Molotoff de- 
manded that Russia should retain the right to send garrisons 
to Bulgaria and thus to give a Russian guarantee to Bulgaria. 
What this means we know from Estonia, Latvia and Lith- 
uania. 

In this question I said that such a guarantee was condi- 
tioned by the wishes of the country whose guarantee was to 
be given and that I did not know anything about it and that 
I would have to make inquiries and to consult with my allies. 


DARDANELLES ALSO ISSUE 

The fourth question referred to the Dardanelles. Russia 
demanded bases on the Dardanelles. If Molotoff is now 
trying to deny this, that is not surprising. If tomorrow or 
the day after tomorrow .he will be no longer in Moscow, 
he will deny that he is no longer in Moscow. 

He made this demand and I rejected it. I had to reject it. 
‘This made things clear to me and further talks were without 
result. My precautions were called for. 

After that I carefully watched Russia. Each division we 
could observe was carefully noted and counter-measures 
were taken. 


The position in May had so far advanced that I could 
no longer dismiss the thought of a life and death conflict. 
At that time I had always to remain silent, and that was 
doubly difficult for me, perhaps not so difficult with regard 
to the German people for they had to realize there are 
moments when one cannot talk if one does not wish to en- 
danger the whole nation. 

More difficult was silence for me with regard to my 
soldiers, who, division by division, stood on the eastern fron- 
tier of the Reich and yet did not know what was actually 
going on. And it was just on account of them I could not 
speak. 

Had I dropped one single word I would not have changed 
Stalin’s decision. But the possibility of surprise, which re- 
mained for me as a last weapon, would then not have existed. 

Any such indication, any such hint, would have cost the 
lives of hundreds of thousands of our comrades. I was 
therefore silent until the moment when I finally decided to 
take the first step myself. When I see the enemy leveling his 
rifle at me I am not going to wait till he presses the trigger. 
I would rather be the first to press the trigger. 


Most Dirricutt DEcIsion 


This was the most difficult decision of my whole life for 
every such step opened up the gate behind which secrets 
are hidden so that posterity will know how it came about 
and how it happened. Thus one can only xely on one’s 
conscience, the confidence of one’s people, one’s own weapons 
and what one asks of the Almighty. Not that He supports 
inaction but He blesses him who is himself ready and will- 
ing to fight and make sacrifices for his existence. 

On June 22, in the morning, the greatest battle in the 
history of the world started. Since then something like 
three and a half months have elapsed and here I say this: 

Everything since then has proceeded according to plan. 
During the whole period the initiative has not been taken 
even for a second out of the hand of our leadership. Up to 
the present day every action has developed just as much 
according to plan as formerly in the east against Poland 
and then against the west and finally against the Balkans. 

But I must say one thing at this point: We have not been 
wrong in our plans. We have also not been mistaken about 
the efficiency and bravery of the German soldier. Nor have 
we been mistaken about the quality of our weapons. 

We have not been mistaken about the smooth working of 
the whole organization at the front and extending over a 
gigantic area in the rear. Neither have we been mistaken 
about the German homeland. 

We have, however, been mistaken about one thing. We 
had no idea how gigantic the preparations of this enemy 
were against Germany and Europe and how immeasurably 
great was the danger, how by the skin of our teeth we have 
escaped destruction not only of Germany but also of Europe. 

That I can say now. I say it only today because I can 
say that this enemy is already broken and will never rise 
— Perit To ALL Europe SEEN 

Her power had been assembled against Europe, of which 
unfortunately most had no idea and many even today have 
no idea. This would have been a second storm of Ghengis 
Khan. That this danger was averted we owe in the first 
place to the bravery, endurance and sacrifice of the German 
soldiers and also the sacrifice of those who marched with us. 

Vor the first time something like a European awakening 
passed through this continent. In the north, Finland is 
fighting, a true nation of heroes, for in her wide spaces she 
relies on her own strength, her bravery and tenacity. 

In the south, Rumania is fighting. It has recuperated 
with astonishing speed from one of the most difficult crises 
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that may befall a country and the people are led by a man 
at once brave and quick at making decisions. 

This embraces the whole width of this battlefield from 
the Arctic Ocean to the Black Sea. Our German soldiers are 
now fighting in these areas and with them in their ranks 
Finns, Italians, Hungarians, Rumanians, Slovaks, Croats and 
Spaniards are now going into battle. Belgians, Netherland- 
ers, Danes, Norwegians and even Frenchmen have joined. 

The progress of this unparalleled event is known to you in 
outline. Of the three German Army groups, one had the 
task to break open the center and to open up the way to the 
right and the left. Two flanking groups had the task, one 
to advance against Leningrad and the other to occupy the 
Ukraine. These first tasks have been substantially achieved. 

During this time of great historical fighting the enemy is 
asking, ‘““Why is nothing happening?” But something had 
always been happening. But because something was happen- 
ing we could not talk. 

If I were the British Prime Minister today, I would 
probably keep talking in the circumstances because there is 
nothing happening there and that is the difference. We 
could not, not because we did not pay homage to the everlast- 
ing achievements of our soldiers, but because we could not 
give any information to the enemy in advance of situations 
of which he, with his miserable news service, became aware 
only days or even weeks later. 


Boasts COMMUNIQUES’ TRUTH 


A German High Command communiqué is the report of 
truth, even if some stupid British newspaper lout declares it 
must first be confirmed. German High Command com- 
muniqués have been thoroughly confirmed. We have de- 
feated the Poles and not the Poles us, although the British 
press has been saying the opposite. There also is no doubt 
that we are in Norway and not the British. 

Nor is there any doubt we were successful in the Nether- 
lands and Belgium and not the English. There is also no 
doubt that Germany has conquered France and that we are 
in Greece and not the English or the New Zealanders. Nor 
are they in Crece but we are there. Thus the German 
High Command spoke the truth. 

It is not different in the East. According to the British 
version we have for three months suffered one defeat after 
another, yet we are 1,000 kilometers beyond our frontier. 
We are east of Smolensk, we are before Leningrad and are 
on the Black Sea. We are before the Crimea and the Rus- 
sians are not on the Rhine. 

If, therefore, the Russians have been continuously vic- 
torious they did not make use of their victories. Indeed, 
after every victory they marched back 100 or 200 kilometers, 
evidently to lure us deep into the area. 

The magnitude of this battle is shown by the following 
figures. They are many among you who have experienced 
the World War and they know what it means to take 
prisoners and to advance hundreds of kilometers. 


PrisoNERS Put at 2,500,000 

The number of prisoners has now risen to roughly 2,- 
500,000 Russians. The number of captured or destroyed 
guns in our hands is, in round figures, 22,000. The number 
of captured or destroyed tanks in our hands amounts to over 
18,000. The number of destroyed and shot-down planes is 
over 14,500. 

Behind our front line is a Russian area twice as large as 
the German Reich when I took over leadership in 1933, or 
four times as large as England. The beeline covered by the 
German soldiers is from over 800 to 1,000 kilometers. The 
marching distance of this is often one and a half times or 
twice as great. 


They are fighting on a front of gigantic length, and against 
an enemy who, I must say, does not consist of human beings 
but of animals or beasts. We have seen now what bolshevism 
can make of human beings. 

We cannot bring to the people at home the pictures we 
have at our disposal. They are the most sinister that human 
brains can imagine. The enemy is fighting with a bestial 
lust of blood on the one hand and out of cowardice and 
fear of his commissars on the other hand. 

Our soldiers have come to know the land after twenty-five 
years of Bolshevist rule. Those who went there and, in 
their hearts or bodies, have something of a communistic out- 
look in the narrowest sense of the term, have returned cured 
of this idea. 

The pictures of this paradise of workers and peasants as 
I have always described it will be confirmed by five or six 
million soldiers after the end of this war. They will be 
witnesses upon whom I can call. They have marched through 
the streets of this paradise. 


“Factory AGAINST EUROPE” 


It is a single armaments factory against Europe at the 
expense of the standard of living of the people. Our soldiers 
have won victories against this cruel, bestial opponent, 
against this opponent with the mighty armaments. 

I cannot think of a phrase that would do justice to them. 
What they are continually achieving in bravery, courage and 
immeasurable efforts cannot be imagined. 

Whether we take our airmen or fighters, our dive-bombers, 
our navy crews which man our U-boats, whether we finally 
take our Alpine troops in the north, or whether we take 
men of the S. S. detachments, they are all alike. But above 
all, and I would like to emphasize this especially now, stand 
the achievements of the German infantrymen. 

We have three divisions, my friends, which since Spring 
have marched from 2,000 to 3,000 kilometers. This includes 
numerous divisions which have covered 1,500 or 2,000 kilo- 
meters. This speaks for itself. 

I can say that if one speaks of lightning war, then these 
soldiers deserve to have their deeds described as lightning, 
for such performances in marches forward have never been 
surpassed in history, except by the headlong flights of some 
English regiments. 

There are only some historic, precipitated retreats which 
nave surpassed these performances. In any case, there was 
no question of such long distances, for the enemy took care 
to keep near to the coast. 


“ACHIEVED THE UNSURPASSABLE” 

I do not mean thereby to disparage the enemy. I only 
want to render to the German soldier the justice he deserves. 
He has achieved the unsurpassable. All organizations asso- 
ciated with him are partly workers, but also partly soldiers. 
For in this mighty space almost everybody is a soldier today. 

Every worker is a soldier. Every railway man is a soldier. 
In the whole of this area everybody must build with weapons, 
and it is a colossal area. What was achieved behind this 
front is just as grandiose as the achievements at the front. 

Over 25,000 kilometers of Russian railways are again 
functioning. Over 15,000 kilometers of Russian railways 
have been converted to the German gauge. In the east the 
length of line which today has been converted into the Ger- 
man gauge is more than fifteen times as great as what used 
to be the longest trunk line in the Reich, that from Stettin 
to the Bavarian Alps, which is just short of 1,000 kilometers. 

What this has cost in sweat and effort even the people 
at home may not appraise. And behind all this there are the 
labor battalions and labor services of our organization. The 
whole gigantic front of these services and of the Red Cross, 
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medical officers, stretcher bearers and Red Cross nurses are 
all making sacrifices. 

Behind this front a new administration is already being 
built to look after the whole of this gigantic area. 

If this war lasts much longer, Germany and her allies 
will make use of it and its usefulness will be tremendous, 
for there is no doubt that we know how to organize it. If 
I give you now, in a few sentences, a picture of the unique 
achievements of the German soldiers and of all those who 
are today fighting or working in the East, I would also 
convey to you the gratitude of our soldiers for the excellent, 
first-class weapons the country has supplied to them and 
their gratitude for the munitions that are at their disposal 
in unlimited quantities as fast as they can be transported. 


‘TRANSPORT Is ONLY PROBLEM 

There is only the problem of transportation. We have 
seen to it that, in the midst of this huge war of material, 
the function of production has been organized in a large 
area, for | know that there is now no adversary who cannot 
be forced to yield by an available mass of munitions. 

And if at times you read in the newspapers about the 
gigantic plans of other States, of what they intend to do 
and to begin, and when you hear of sums running into 
billions, remember I now say, first, we place the whole 
continent in the service of this struggle; second, we do not 
talk of capital but of labor, and we place this labor 100 per 
cent in this service. If we do not talk about it, this does not 
mean that we are not doing anything. 

I know perfectly well that the others are doing every- 
thing better than we do. They are building tanks that are 
invincible, that are faster than ours and do not need any 
gasoline. In the fighting we have everywhere put many of 
them out of action. That is decisive. 

‘They build wonder planes; everything they do is amazing. 
All they do is incomprehensible, even technically incompre- 
hensible, but they have no machines that can surpass ours, 
and the machines we drive or fly today, or with which we 
shoot today, are not the machines we shall drive, fly or 
shoot with next year. 

I believe that will satisfy every German. Everything else 
will be seen to by our inventors and by our German workers 
and working women. Behind this front of sacrifice and 
bravery in the face of death there is also the home front, a 
front formed by city and country. 

Millions of German workmen are laboring in the cities 
and in the country. An entire people is engaged in the 
struggle. 

Facep BY Two ExTREMES 


This united German people was confronted by two ex- 


tremes in the world outside. In one the capitalist State de- 
nies the natural right to their people by lies and treachery 
and in which they keep solely their own vested interest. On 
the other side stood the Communist extreme, a state that has 
brought inconceivable misery to millions and desired to bring 
the same misery to the entire world. 

In my opinion this imposes on us only one duty, to strive 
more than ever after our National Socialist ideals. For we 
must be clear on one point. When this war is concluded, 
it is the German soldier who will have won it, the German 
soldier who has come from the peasants and factories who 
really represents the masses of the people. 

It will have been won by the German home front, with 
millions of men and women workers and peasants, the cre- 
ative men in the office and in the professions. All these 
millions of active people will have won it. Those who labor 
at home have the right to know that this new State will be 
built for them. 


The experiences of the front will produce still more - 


fanatic National Socialists. In Germany the system of jus- 
tice reigns. He who has been able to lead, whether in the 
military, political or economic field, will be equally valuable 
and equally esteemed in Germany, but just so highly esteemed 
will be he who put out help, without whose assistance the 
greatest leadership would not be capable of anything. That 
is decisive. 

The German people can be proud today. They have the 
best political leaders, the best generalissimos, the best engi- 
neers and economic organizers and also the best workmen, 
best peasants and best people. 

To weld all these people into one indissoluable community 
was the task we set ourselves as National Socialists. This 
task confronts Germany more clearly today than ever before. 


Party ProGRAM More IMpoRTANT 

I shall emerge from this war one day again with my 
party program, the fulfillment of which is more important 
to me today than during those first days. I have come here 
to tell the German people that in the Winter Help scheme 
it has the opportunity to show the community spirit. What 
sacrifices those at the front are bearing cannot be made up 
by anything. What the German home front has achieved 
and will still achieve will stand before history. 

Only when the entire German people become a single 
community of sacrifice can we expect and hope that Almighty 
God will help us. The Almighty has never helped a lazy 
man. He does not help the coward. He does not help a 
people that cannot help itself. 

The principle applies here, help yourselves and Almighty 
God will not deny you his assistance. 


American Municipalities in Transition 


LOSING THE HABIT OF SELF GOVERNMENT 
By DAVID M. WOOD, Bond Lawyer 
Delivered before the Municipal Forum of the National Security Traders Association, New Orleans, September 23, 1941 


stage. The impact of modern conditions has brought 

about many changes in municipal functions. These 
changes are taking place before our eyes, but very little 
thought seems to be given to their effect upon our social and 
political structure. The municipality of today is very different 
from that which was known to our grandfathers, and the de- 
mands which are made upon it were undreamed of even fifty 
years ago. As late as fifty years ago an American municipality 


\ MERICAN municipalities, today, are in a transitional 


was a political subdivision, created, almost exclusively, for the 
purpose of local government. Its functions were, largely, to 
maintain order, to protect citizens and their property and to 
administer justice in local courts. Practically the only pro- 
prietary function, which the municipalities then performed, 
was the maintenance of water systems, and even that func- 
tion was confined to comparatively few of the larger muni- 
cipalities. 

As a consequence, the cost of operating the muncipalities 
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was quite modest. Comparatively few officials and employees 
were on the municipal payroll, and taxes were low. Most 
of the services, which municipalities now render to their 
citizens, were rendered by private enterprise or undertaken 
by each citizen himself. 

One by one, more and more duties were imposed upon the 
municipal organization. Private water plants began to pass 
into the hands of the public. Expensive sewer systems began 
to replace cesspools. Educational facilities were greatly ex- 
panded, and public health services came into existence. Vol- 
unteer fire departments were replaced by municipal depart- 
ments, and the advent of the automobile brought about the 
necessity of completely modernizing the public highways, 
involving the construction of huge bridges, elevated high- 
ways and expensive vehicular tunnels. Rapid transit facili- 
ties, which were begun by private capital, began to be taken 
over by the municipalities, and now we are witnessing the 
growth of public housing. 

These are but a few illustrations of the changes which 
have taken place in municipal government. Many others 
will, no doubt, occur to you. The result has been that the 
municipality has changed from a mere local governmental 
unit into a huge social service organization. One of the 
most significant results of this change has been the tremen- 
dous increase in the cost of municipal government. ‘This 
increased cost of government, however, has not in all in- 
stances increased the financial burden upon the inhabitants 
of the municipality. In some instances it has even lightened 
their burdens. Upon the acquisition by the municipality of 
a private water plant, for instance, the consumer simply re- 
ceives his water bill from the municipality, rather than from 
the private company, and often the municipal bill is less than 
that which had previously been received from the private 
water company. 

Not so many years ago the public schools, except in a few 
large cities were merely grammar schools. A family which 
desired to give its children a high school education had to 
send them to a private school at considerable expense. There 
are few communities in this country today which do not 
provide free high school education, and night schools, public 
libraries and public lectures are so common that we take 
them as matters of course. Yet, the cost of educating a child 
in a private school, not infrequently, will exceed the entire 
local tax bill, which the head of a family receives, covering 
the cost of educating all of his children, police and fire pro- 
tection, water, sanitation and all the other services performed 
by the municipality. It is a mistake, therefore, to consider 
all of the increase in the cost of municipal government as an 
increased burden upon the taxpayer. A considerable part of 
the increase amounts merely to paying to the tax collector 
what formerly was paid to private enterprise for the same 
services. 

Moreover, in some instances the service rendered by the 
municipality has brought about a decrease in other costs. 
Improved fire protection, for instance, results in a reduction 
in fire insurance premiums. It may not be possible to measure 
exactly in dollars and cents the savings to the citizen brought 
about by improvements in sanitary facilities and the exten- 
sion of public health services, but they are there, nevertheless, 
and in no small amount. 

But many of the services, which the municipalities now 
perform for their inhabitants, are new. They were not pre- 
viously performed by private capital and there are no off- 
sets to their cost. “They have come into existence because 
the people demanded them, but they are, nevertheless, ex- 
pensive to construct and maintain. Their cost of construc- 
tion and maintenance has been reflected in a steadily increas- 
ing cost of local government and the end is not yet in sight. 


From one end of the country to the other taxpayers are 
complaining about the cost of local government, and at the 
same time they are demanding that the municipality take on 
new and expensive functions. 

The municipalities, however, in most cases, are still oper- 
ating under laws imposing financial limitations which were 
designed for governmental units, performing few proprietary 
functions. We have, for instance, constitutional debt limits, 
applicable to municipalities, as low as two per cent of the 
assessed valuation, and, perhaps, the most common limitation 
imposed on municipal indebtedness is five per cent of the 
assessed valuation. Under modern conditions few muni- 
cipalities can operate under such rigid limitations, and we 
have, accordingly, witnessed, during the past few decades, 
the evasion of these limitations by a variety of devices. In- 
stead of the municipality operating the schools, a separate 
school district is created, thereby removing the school debt 
from the limitation of indebtedness applicable to the muni- 
cipality. When new parks are necessary park districts are 
created with separate borrowing powers. Sanitary districts 
are set up for the purpose of constructing sewers in the 
municipalities. Special assessment districts are created for 
the purpose of constructing streets, the cost of which is as- 
sessed upon the real estate in the district, often upon an ad 
valorem basis. These districts have been multiplied until in 
many municipalities every foot of territory within the muni- 
cipal limits is included within one or more street improve- 
ment districts. These park, school, sanitary and street im- 
provement districts often overlap so that the property within 
the municipality is now legally indebted to an amount greatly 
in excess of what is, apparently, the limit of indebtedness 
which the State Constitution permits to be imposed upon it. 

The constitutional limitations have been further avoided 
by the device known as the “revenue bond.” When a muni- 
cipality has reached its debt limit and desires to make an 
improvement to its water plant or other public utility it now 
issues a bond payable solely out of the revenues of the plant. 
These bonds the courts have almost uniformly held to be 
exempt from the limitations of indebtedness, on the theory 
that the cost of improvements does not fall upon the tax- 
payer but is paid solely out of the net revenues of the utility. 
It is obvious, however, that if these net revenues were not 
used for the purpose of making the new improvement, they 
could be used in reducing the ad valorem tax, so that the 
notion that revenue bonds do not create any burden for the 
taxpayer is purely a legal fiction. Even if the utility, pro- 
posed to be constructed, is a new utility and the bonds issued 
for its construction are payable solely out of the net revenues 
of the new property, they still impose a burden upon the 
inhabitants of the municipality. Whether the municipality 
takes x-dollars from a taxpayer as a sewer charge or in the 
form of a general property tax, the effect upon his pocketbook 
is identical. 

All of these devices, however, have been the result of 
necessity. They are due to the fact that the statutory and 
constitutional limits upon tax rates and debt-incurring ca- 
pacity have been outmoded by the change which has taken 
place in the character and purpose of our municipalities. The 
people and the legislative bodies, in their legal thinking, have 
fallen far behind their social ideas. Eventually all of these 
legal limitations will have to be overhauled in the light of 
modern conditions. The assessment district and the special 
districts for schools, parks, sanitation and other purposes, as 
well as the revenue bond, are merely temporary expedients. 
They are nothing more than subterfuges, and expensive ones 
at that. While the taxpayer does not seem to appreciate it, 
it is hardly necessary for me to tell this audience that every 
improvement financed by a revenue bond, or by a bond of a 
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special taxing or assessment district, might be financed far 
more cheaply by bonds issued as general obligations of the 


municipality. In short, tor the supposed protection of out- 
moded constitutional and statutory limitations on the financial 
operations of the municipality—limitations which are con- 
stantly being evaded, with the approval of the courts, and 
indeed with the applause of the taxpayers themselves—the 
inhabitants of our municipalities are paying through the nose. 

| do not wish to convey the impression that I think rev- 
enue bond financing should be prohibited. I am not of that 
opinion. I am firmly convinced, on the contrary, tha’ the 
financing of public utilities by bonds payable out of the rev- 
enues of the utility is sound. In fact | believe that the way 
the modern municipality is developing it is impracticable to 
attempt to finance it solely by taxes upon real estate. ‘The 
new services, which the public demands, must be made self- 
supporting. Unless they are put upon a self-sustaining basis, 
| believe that it will prove to be impracticable for the muni- 
cipalities to undertake all the services which society is now 
compelled to impose upon them, to say nothing of the many 
more unforeseen services which changing conditions will 
compel them to undertake. ‘The cost of constructing and 
maintaining these new facilities, in my judgment, must be 
borne by those who make use of them. 

It seems to me, however, that all of the advantages of the 
revenue bond can be retained if the bond is also secured by a 
pledge of the general credit of the municipality, and by that 
| do not mean merely a pledge of the power to levy taxes ad 
valorem. “The revenues of each utility or revenue-producing 
project, after providing for the cost of maintaining the 
project and servicing the bonds, which constitute a first 
charge upon those revenues, should be available to service 
any other outstanding bonds of the municipality, so that any 
deficit in the revenues of one utility could be met by surplus 
revenues of the other revenue-producing projects. You would 
then have a bond which would constitute a first charge upon 
the revenue of a particular project and thus retain all of the 
rights now possessed by the holders of revenue bonds, and 
in addition you would have the security of the pooled surplus 
revenues of all revenue-producing projects, plus the taxing 
power. 

‘There can be little doubt that such a bond would be more 
attractive than the ordinary revenue bond, and would sell at 
a lower interest cost to the municipality. If the municipal 
utilities were financed by such a bond the cost to the inhabi- 
tants of the municipality would be less than if they were 
financed by the ordinary revenue bond. In other words, this 
method of financing would constitute a lighter burden upon 
the inhabitants of the municipality than the present method 
of financing through the issuance of strictly revenue obliga- 
tions, but such bonds, imposing a lighter burden upon the 
community, cannot now be issued, in most States, because of 
constitutional debt limits, avowedly designed to prevent heavy 
burdens being imposed upon the taxpayers. ‘These constitu- 
tional limitations now compel the municipality to resort to 
a more expensive method of financing, and thus actually in- 
crease, rather than lighten, the burdens upon the inhabitants. 

| am not advocating the abolition of debt limits, but I 
think bonds of this character should be excepted from the 
limitation of indebtedness so long as the revenues derived 
from the utility, to finance which they were issued, are sufh- 
cient to pay the cost of its maintenance and to service the 
The Consti- 
tution of Virginia, for many years, has permitted the issuance 
of bonds to finance revenue-producing enterprises under those 
conditions. It has proved to be a practical method of finance 
in that State, and | know of no reason why it should not be 
equally practical in any State. 


obligations. “This is not a novel suggestion. 


The financing of public enterprises, through the organi- 
zation of special taxing districts, is unduly expensive because 
the district bond will rarely sell upon the same basis as the 
municipal bond, even when the district is coterminous with 
the municipality. Moreover, when a new taxing district is 
created a set of officials are elected or appointed to manage 
its affairs and a new bureaucracy comes into existence, at 
substantial salaries. ‘The modern practice in issuing revenue 
bonds, likewise, is to create a separate authority which will 
issue the bonds, and that authority requires a full staff of 
officials and employees. The unnecessary multiplication of 
personnel which this process involves and the increased bur- 
den upon the public is obvious. 

I believe that an intelligent re-examination of the consti- 
tutional and statutory limitations imposed upon our muni- 
cipalities, in the light of modern conditions, would result in 
drastic changes in these limitations which would avoid the 
necessity of resorting to all of the expensive subterfuges, 
now resorted to, in order to permit of the financing of enter- 
prises which the public demands. 

But there is another aspect of our municipalities to which 
I think even less attention is being given. ‘They are still 
units of local self-government. They were the birthplace of 
democracy, and democracy still depends upon their vitality. 
Democracy can never be imposed upon a people from the top. 
It must well up from the bottom or it will not exist. A 
vital local self-government is absolutely essential to the suc- 
cessful operation of democracy. It is in the local govern- 
ments that the citizen first learns the art of governing him- 
self. It is not an art that is easily learned. Very few nations 
have ever learned it, and no people have learned it overnight. 
Democracy did not spring into existence, full-blown, with 
Magna Carta. Magna Carta wrested rights from an auto- 
cratic king, but it conferred them upon the nobles, not 
upon the people. However, it set in motion forces which 
no one at Runnymede ever anticipated, and, little by little, 
over a period of several centuries, rights, which were con- 
fined originally to the nobles, became vested in all the people; 
but they were first acquired by the inhabitants of the muni- 
cipalities of England. 

The manner in which the inhabitants of the English muni- 
cipalities acquired the right to govern themselves is very 
interesting, and in view of what is now taking place is most 
suggestive. In the middle ages trade began to develop in 
the municipalities, and, as a result of that trade, wealth 
began to accumulate in them. The kings of England were 
always hard pressed for money and they naturally looked to 
these prospering municipalities as a source of the funds they 
needed. When they were powerful enough they simply ap- 
propriated the funds in the good old fashioned way, in which 
all sovereigns are prone to act, but the growth of trade 
tended to bring about, at the same time, an increase of power 
in the inhabitants of the municipalities and a decline in power 
on the part of the sovereign. The king was obliged, there- 
fore, to negotiate for money rather than to appropriate it, 
and the sturdy old burghers of the English municipalities 
began to trade their cash for special rights of a local char- 
acter. “The king would issue to the municipality a new char- 
ter in return for the money he needed, and each new charter 
conferred more and more powers of local self-government 
upon the municipalities. In fact the kings bartered away, 
in this manner, so much of their powers over the municipali- 
ties that they could no longer enter some of them without 
the consent of the mayor. 

In this manner local self-government had its birth. It was 
purchased from the sovereign, and it was because the inhabi- 
tants of these free municipalities of England learned to gov- 
ern themselves, for their common welfare, that the idea 
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which we call “modern democracy” began to assert itself. 
Democracy, as we understand it, is the child of the muni- 
cipality. 

Our ancestors brought these ideas with them from Great 
Britain, and the right of local self-government was then such 
a part of their political thinking that they took it for granted. 
You will not find home rule or local self-government men- 
tioned in the earlier State constitutions. Our ancestors evi- 
dently regarded local self-government as one of those self- 
evident rights that required no written guaranty. ‘The self- 
reliant American of those times, undoubtedly, did not need 
any constitutional guaranty of his right to govern himself 
in his local community. 

A subtle change, however, is now taking place in our 
municipalities, which, in my opinion, bodes no good for the 
democratic form of government. Municipalities have ceased 
to be self-reliant. The sturdy, almost belligerent, assertion 
of home rule, which reached its peak in the early 1900s, has 
been replaced by plaintive pleas for aid from the State or 
from the Federal Government. Every effort is now made to 
shift responsibility for local problems to the State and Fed- 
eral Governments. Our mayors boast of the amount of cash 
which they have succeeded in wheedling from the Federal 
Government for this, that or the other purpose, and success 
in obtaining such handouts seems to be the prime requisite 
for re-election. 

What is overlooked, however, is that all of these grants 
have strings attached to them. The State or the Federal 
Government exchanges cash for control. The mechanism of 
control is subtle and takes a variety of forms. To some ex- 
tent it is to be found in statutes but more often it takes the 
form of contracts between the bureau disbursing the grants 
and the municipalities receiving them. Most important, 
however, is the incorporation of local political organizations 
as subordinate branches of the State or National political 


party then in power. Through these local political organi- 
zations the municipality is being subjected to remote control. 
More and more powers which the municipalities should 
themselves exercise are now exercised by them only nom- 
inally. Actually they act under the direction of a bureau- 
crat either in the State Capitol or in Washington. These 
bureaus are constantly expanding their powers and, more and 
more, local officials are surrendering to them the power to 
run their municipalities. We have witnessed in recent years 
demands made by these bureaus that local officials be re- 
moved—not because they were dishonest or incompetent, but 
merely because they were not subservient. How many such 
officials have been forced out of office to placate the “pay- 
boss” will probably never be known. You only hear of the 
unsuccessful attempts. Home rule is little by little being 
sold by the municipalities for cash, just as centuries ago they 
bought it from the kings of England for cash. The parallel 
is startling and deserves your consideration. 

If this tendency to rely upon a distant bureaucracy to run 
local affairs continues, the people, little by little, will lose 
the habit of governing themselves. When they are no longer 
capable of local government—the management of the affairs 
with which they are most familiar—how can it be expected 
that they will be competent to manage their State or na- 
tional affairs? 

I have no simple solution for this problem, nor, in my 
opinion, has any other individual. The answer must be given 
by the people, themselves. Do the people want to be governed 
by a governing class, call it what you will, or do they want 
to govern themselves sufficiently to take up the task of gov- 
erning? Are they prepared to face their own problems, to 
finance their own enterprises, and to run their own affairs 
energetically and competently? I hope they are, because all 
history shows that when a people are unable or unwilling to 
govern themselves a government will be imposed upon them. 


Revision of the Neutrality Act 


MERCHANT SHIPS CANNOT SUFFICIENTLY ARM 


By C. WAYLAND BROOKS, Senator from Illinois 
Before the AMERICAN ForumM at the Willard Hotel, October 12, 1941 


EPEAL of section 6 of the neutrality law to permit 
the arming of American merchant vessels, in view 
of the President’s expressed desire to deliver Amer- 

ican goods in American ships under the American flag to the 
ports of belligerent nations, is another step toward shooting 
participation in Europe’s war. 

I realize full well that anyone who expresses his view, 
even though it be a conscientious, sincere, and honest con- 
viction against these belligerent steps, will be called an iso- 
lationist or an appeaser. 

I accept that risk, and I want to make my position clear. 
I am opposed to having our country, either by leaps or by 
short steps, becoming a shooting participant in Europe’s 
war, and I will vote ““No” on sending our sons to fight and 
die in Europe. 

This is not a new conviction with me. It came through 
service and sacrifice on the part of myself and my entire 
family in the last European war. I have expressed my views 
on this subject for 25 years. I did not express them for the 
purpose of being elected to the Senate, but I certainly came 
to the United States Senate to express those views, and I am 
grateful for the privilege of expressing them. 


I am not an isolationist. I opposed the passage of the 
lease-lend bill. I thought it was wrong to allow any one 
man in his sole discretion, or through his personally appointed 
agents, not confirmed by the people’s Congress, to distribute 
the resources of our country to the various nations of the 
earth engaged in armed conflict. 

I believe it to be a departure from the fundamental Amer- 
ican principle of government. I still think it was wrong. I 
voted against it; but when the Congress, by a majority vote, 
passed it, 1 accepted it as our national policy, and I voted for 
the $7,000,000,000 appropriation to carry out its purpose. 

To vote to lease or to give $7,000,000,000 of America’s 
material to other countries is not the act of an isolationist. 
But I am still opposed to becoming a shooting participant 
in their war. ; 

Seven billion dollars would pay off the mortgage on every 
farm in America, or pay the obligations of the small manu- 
facturers and businessmen of this country. When the humble 
American citizen mortgages his home to pay this tax next 
spring, or the small manufacturer closes his factory for lack 
of material next month, he will realize how far America 
is from isolation. 
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Neither am I an appeaser. I was not and am not afraid 
to face a German machine gun or German troops, and I 
will not sacrifice my honest conviction to appease anyone 
who may hold a different view, or who may deliberately 
misconstrue my position on this subject. 

The greatest appeasers in America today are those men 
who seek to tell the majority of the American people that 
these belligerent steps will not ultimately make them shoot- 
ing participants in the war. 

I believe the neutrality law has been a vital force in keep- 
ing us thus far out of shooting participation. We. changed 
our neutrality law to sell munitions to foreign countries en- 
gaged in war for “cash and carry”. We were told that 
would keep us out of war. We passed the lease-lend bill 
and authorized the expenditure of $7,000,000,000 for war 
material to keep us out of war, and we were told that there 
was no intent in the passage of that law to convoy or to 
physically transfer the food or material to belligerent zones 
or belligerent countries. 

Now we are asked to arm our merchant ships, and the 
only reason we are not asked at this moment to change the 
neutrality law to allow our ships to sail armed into fighting 
waters is because of the feeling that the American people 
have not been softened enough to take that final fighting, 
shooting step. 

| am convinced that the time has come when we should 
stop taking belligerent steps that will inevitably lead, under 
high sounding phrases, to participation in the war, and let 
the people decide through a vote of their Congress whether 
they are ready to declare war. 

After each successive step our leaders constantly utter more 
belligerent statements and perform more belligerent acts. 
1 am opposed to fighting an undeclared war, and if we are 
going to war it should only be after the Congress has de- 
clared it. 

1 am devoted and dedicated to the building of a great 
national defense. I have voted for every appropriation and 
many grants of authority to make this possible, and I think 
it is time that the administration grant authority to capable 
and competent men to speedily produce arms and the im- 
plements of defense. 

| believe every fiber of our leadership should be devoted to 
the production of our defense material and the building of 
national unity. 

We have already authorized $60,000,000,000 for national 
defense and aid to others—enough money to equip the largest 
mechanized army in the world. 


Everyone knows that to get our people into a hysterical 
war attitude we must have two things—a religious crusading 
spirit and a bloody incident. Most nations send a chaplain 
with their troops to tell them God is on their side. 

To establish a religious motive we were told that Russia 
had the same religious freedom that we do. I do not believe 
that, and the American people do not believe it. 

Now we are asked to arm our merchant ships which will 
inevitably lead us to a bloody incident. 

It is evident to me that merchant ships themselves cannot 
carry adequate guns to withstand an attack in the war zone 
by ships of superior war strength. Therefore, in the light 
of history, some of our seamen will be sent to their death 
without adequate protection. 

After the last war we erected a monument to the Un- 
known Soldier to honor those who sacrificed their lives in 
the name of our country. I propose now that if we arm 
these ships and send them into belligerent zones that we 
first build another monument and dedicate it to the un- 
known seamen who will lay down their lives, inadequately 
defended, to create the incident by which we enter the war. 
For certainly, if we send the American flag and the Amer- 
ican seamen on errands for our Government into a shooting- 
war zone, there to be sunk, and there to die, the nation 
would be a cowardly nation indeed that would not avenge 
their deaths. 

This is a vital step. The President has the right already, 
under the lease-lend bill, to give destroyers, ships, guns, or 
submarines to Great Britain or to Russia, to be manned by 
their men, to deliver the goods that come from the sacrifice 
of the American people to aid them in defending their 
shores and their homes in their war. 

This can be done without involving us in a shooting par- 
ticipation in the war, and without the sacrifice of American 
lives. I am not afraid of the sacrifice of American lives, 
including my own, when the people of America, through 
their Congress, see fit to declare war against any one or a 
number of nations of the earth. 

But I am opposed to this step-by-step method, under high- 
powered phrases and subterfuge, of sending humble men to 
their death, inadequately defended, while the sons of the 
mighty parade in safety. 

I say this step should not be taken until the Congress has 
declared war, and the resources and the men of this Nation 
move side by side to defend our shores, our homes, and our 
national honor. 


The Bugaboo of Communism 


WE ARE TOO INDIVIDUALISTIC 


By GEORGE BARTON CUTTEN, President of Colgate University 
Convocation Address delivered at Colgate University, September 24, 1941 


AKING the world safe for democracy is not in- 
cluded today in the world-wide want lists. In most 
countries one could not sell the idea. Sell it! You 

couldn’t give it away. A few years ago we were standing 
with open arms welcoming one nation after another into 
the democratic fraternity. Today we are trying to defend 
our own country against the incursion of foreign and an- 
tagonistic ideologies, and some of us would not be surprised 
if a native fifth column were undermining our democratic 


foundations. Is our democratic framework really a little 
wobbly? 1 wonder! 

Political ideologies seem now to be running in threes: in 
addition to our own much prized democracy, there are two 
others—communism and dictatorship. Of the three, com- 
munism is a pure ideology, i.e., it does not exist anywhere 
as a practical government, but examples of dictatorship and 
democracy, the latter considerably attenuated, are to be 
found as governmental patterns. 
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A communist is a socialist without a sense of humor. 
Russia was supposed by those who did not live there, and 
a few who did, to be communistic. It certainly qualified 
in lacking humor, but practically, while professing to be 
communistic, it has always been ruled by a bureaucracy or 
a dictator, and in recent years has leaned so increasingly 
toward the latter form that it is now almost wholly that. 
As an iridescent dream communism ranks high, but as a 
working society it has never reached Class B. Perhaps be- 
cause it is purely theoretical, it is supposed to have almost 
arrived at full term in the. minds of many college professors. 
I am sometimes asked if we have any communists on our 
college faculty, and I have to reply that I have occasionally 
heard rumors of such, but careful investigation does not 
reveal that any of them are sharing their salaries, and until 
they do I am not worried. In our climate, with the ther- 
mometer 50° below zero, ideological flights get a rude shock 
from an impending coal bill. With all apologies to the coal 
dealers, let me say that that brings you down to solid rock. 

We do not have to guess about the outcome of communistic 
experiments, for we have had many during the past two 
thousand years or more, and every one of them has run up 
the white flag. Sometimes, when presided over by an able 
dictator, who enforced the rules with a rod of iron, one 
seemed to work, but it always required imposed force to 
dominate it, and, at best, never lasted long. Take that well- 
known example in Jerusalem described in the Acts of the 
Apostles. There they had communism with all the side 
dishes. No one could call anything his own, but there was 
a common pool and each one dipped in and helped himself 
to what he wanted. It was ideal, beautiful, unselfish, gen- 
erous,—well, it was angelic, that’s what it was. Celestial 
diet proved to be a little strong for sinful men, and along 
came Ananias and Sapphira to try to beat the game. We 
don’t know all the details which led to the collapse, but we 
do know that a little later Paul was out in the provinces 
passing the hat for the Jerusalem saints. Altruistic experi- 
ments often produce economic frustration. 

What I am trying to say is that fear of successful com- 
munism is sheer emotional waste. Communism is a human 
impossibility. Those who refuse to read history or to study 
psychology may cause some confusion by trying the experi- 
ment for themselves, but they are certain to have a rude 
awakening from their dream, and I'll tell you why: the im- 
mediate or personal acquisitive instinct is too strong to permit 
communism to function for any length of time. Ananias and 
Sapphira are not isolated examples of humanity,—all of us 
are of the same stuff, probably not following exactly their 
pattern, but responding to the same acquisitive instinct. That 
instinct has been bred into us for the past million years, and 
you cannot argue it out of us in five minutes or in five cen- 
turies. Don’t worry about communism: it is purely a mental 
ptomaine but never a political danger. 

It should not be thought that this communistic experiment 
during apostolic times was the original one—far from it. 
Undoubtedly many similar experiments antedated Christian- 
ity, and the old-fashioned, paternal, nomadic tribes of the 
Hebrews were not far removed from this form. The Essenes, 
a sect of the Jews which flourished during Jesus’ time, held 
property in common, and anyone joining them had to con- 
tribute his private property. Down through the years since, 
most communistic experiments have been conducted by re- 
ligious sects, and have had a religious rather than a political 
significance and flavor. One need only point to the Brothers 
and Sisters of the Free Spirit and the Anabaptists as examples. 

For the past three centuries America has been the Mecca 
of organizations of this kind, owing to its freedom of wor- 












































ship which guaranteed a lack of all interference and per- 
secution. Many sects which originated in other countries 
moved to America to consummate their organizations. In 
some cases the leader with a few followers came to our shores 
and depended upon converts here to increase the number 
and prestige of his following. Etienne Cabet, a Frenchman, 
founded the Jearian community at Corning, Iowa; Joseph 
Baumeler, a German, founded the Separatists of Zoar, Ohio; 
George Rapp, a German, founded the Harmonists of Econ- 
omy, Pa.; Johann Conrad Beissed, a Germar, founded the 
Order of the Solitary at Ephrata, Pa.; and Dr. Keil, a Ger- 
man, was the founder of the communities of Bethel, Mo. 
and Aurora, Oregon. The Amana communities of Lowa 
were founded by a German sect, the Inspirationalists. The 
story of the Shakers in America led by Ann Lee is well 
known to all. 

Examples of communism of a political and economic char- 
acter are not wanting. More’s Utopia had some influence in 
this direction, and while the “levelers” of Cromwell’s time 
have sometimes been considered communistic, their demands 
could probably be rivalled by any person of democratic 
tendencies of these days, and certainly exceeded by the New 
Dealers. The inhabitants of Jamestown, Va. were practically 
communists from 1606-1611, and the presence of commons 
in some of our early cities, of which Boston Common is a 
good example, shows something of the early tendency or 
necessity in this country. 

Robert Owen’s experiment in New Harmony, Indiana, 
is probably the outstanding example in America. The Har- 
monists settled here in 1805, but sold out to Owen in 1824, 
moving to Economy, Pa. Owen founded his community, in- 
viting as settlers “the industrious and well disposed of all 
nations.” Many people came, most of whom were not in- 
cluded within the limits of the invitation; within a few 
months the village became a scene of idleness and revelry. 
Owen, who had gone to England, returned and took charge, 
but soon disagreements arose and the experiment was 
abandoned. 

In discussing communism in America, one just naturally 
thinks of Fourierism as advocated by Horace Greeley, Albert 
Brisbane, Charles A. Dana and others between 1840 and 
1850. Greeley used the columns of the New York Tribune 
to promote it. It was not strictly communistic, but more of 
a cooperative enterprise. Thirty-four phalanxes were started, 
of which Brook Farm near Boston was the most famous. The 
North American Phalanx in New Jersey was the most suc- 
cessful, lasting from 1843 to 1856. More recent attempts to 
establish communistic ventures have been tried, and others 
will undoubtedly appear. So far they have been short lived, 
internal dissensions usually accounting for their ruin. 

For the past few years Russia has been Exhibit A in the 
communistic display, but it required a dictator to trim the 
window. Of course, a dictator can have any kind of window 
dressing that suits his fancy. Some dictators like the thrill 
of an unsheathed sword and give orders boldly, unadorned. 
In Russia, however, the dictatorship put on a communistic 
show. Many people were easily fooled, and, watching the 
show, fergot who was pulling the wires. In other countries 
the dictatorship puts on a democratic show—or, shall I say, 
a democratic convention? But this is the point to be noted, 
no communism ever received even passing notice unless back 
of it, directing and enforcing it, there was an outstanding 
personality who was, in effect, a dictator. This is true 
whether it was a small, religious community like the Oneida 
Community, or a large federation of states like Russia; it is 
the dictator, not the community, who is the political force, 
and with whom we have to reckon. 
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Even to those who still think of Russia as communistic, 
Russia is the best argument against communism. Those who 
have been permitted to enter that country and visit specially 
selected show places have returned not very enthusiastic con- 
cerning the Russian system as an overwhelming economic suc- 
cess, and reports that have filtered out concerning districts 
not on exhibition have been very discouraging. Of course, 
they did not have much to start with, but compared with 
advances in capitalistic countries, at a comparable level of 
development, Russian progress has been very meagre. The 
chief indictment against Russia as a communistic country is 
that after years of planning and evangelistic propaganda and 
stimulation, the rulers were forced to appeal to the personal 
acquisitive instinct, by a differentiation of wages, in order 
to increase production and to get anything accomplished. 
Additional changes in Russia during the past year are even 
more pregnant with meaning. The arbitrary increase of 
forced hours of labor with no increase in pay, the restriction, 
if not abolition, of free education, and the restoration of 
absolute authority to military officers rob the term “comrade” 
of any except ironical significance. These actions are not only 
an admission of defeat, but should prove to be a powerful 
anesthetic to misguided enthusiasts who contemplate further 
attempts to advance the communistic doctrine elsewhere. 

I know the picture which usually presents itself to the 
‘itizens of a democratic country when they think of dictator- 
ship and communism: it is that of two husky, predatory 
giants stalking the world, and whichever sees a nation first 
grabs it. “That is not what I see: it looks to me like Texas 
and Rhode Island walking along together. The little fellow 
is entertaining ‘and somewhat amusing; he is frequently in 
rays, or, occasionally, where he poses as a college professor, 
he may be well dressed, but in either case he’s not a bit 
dangerous and I’d not waste my time on him. It’s the big 
dictator fellow with the big club who scares me. All through 
the centuries, while communism was proving itself a dud, he 
has shown what he could do, and today he’s the menace. He 
has invaded government, business, labor unions, the church, 
and some say he has even sought a college president’s chair, 
and | know he’s the fellow to watch. 

It is interesting to note the remarks made concerning the 
leaders of the different communities and the power which 
they exerted to maintain the communistic camouflage. Joseph 
Baumeler, of the Separatists, was known outside the com- 
munity as “King Baumeler” on account of the autocratic 
control which he maintained for forty years. After his death 
the community began to decline. George Rapp, of the Har- 
monists, is reported to have been a large man of “great 
strength of character”; he retained his position as leader until 
his death at ninety years of age. Dr. Keil, of Bethel and 
Aurora, was a man of “personal magnetism and power”; he 
was president of his organization and, with his few assistants, 
selected by himself, managed everything. Ann Lee was in 
undisputed control of the Shakers during her life, and there 
was no doubt about the “leadership” of John Humphrey 
Noyes at Oneida. The community at New Harmony flour- 
ished as long as Robert Owen remained there to direct it, 
but when he left for England trouble began. Communism 
never yet has governed an organization of human beings, nor 
can it; dictatorship has always been the controlling power. 
Communism is a word used to bamboozle us, but really 
means nothing in revealing who is boss; the inquest on these 
communities renders this indisputable verdict. 

Two interesting sidelights on these religious communities 
may be noted in passing. The leader, who assumes the status 
of dictator, may have been so selected or confirmed by visions, 
revelations, dreams or similar psvchological phenomena. This 


stamps the divine impress upon him and designates him 
summa cum laude. Henceforth his judgment cannot be ques- 
tioned and his command cannot be gainsaid. The other 
observation is that the dead hand of the leader may maintain 
power for years. Even if he has not committed to writing 
orders or directions for the guidance of the community which 
bear divine sanction, the communications passed from mouth 
to mouth may suffice—if sufficiently impressive—to control 
the community for some time after the leader has passed 
from earthly responsibilities. 

The indictment against the social order, so popular at the 
present time, is out of the same bag, as is all tinkering with 
the environment to cure inherent evils. It is usually proposed 
as a substitute for hard work—and there is no substitute. 
College students become very much excited about library 
hours or times of vacation or class schedules, being very sure 
that if some proposed change were made, failures would be 
eliminated and all D students would immediately be 
catapulted into class A. What happens? Well, nothing 
happens. The A students make their A’s regardless of times 
or schedules, and the lazy and the deficient students are still 
lazy and deficient—tinkering has not changed the inner man, 
and until that takes place there is no hope. Communism does 
not make stupid people bright, bad people good, or lazy 
people industrious. It is more likely to have the opposite 
effect, if, indeed, environment has any influence. 

The indictment against the social order is also the last 
refuge and the glowing opportunity of the social reformer, 
especially when personal blame can be attached to the 
scheme of things as they are. We are now heating a poker 
for the ogre called capitalism, and it’s lots of fun. Of course, 
the capitalist denies any knowledge of the crime, but that is 
only additional proof of his guilt. It does not require the 
eve of a witch to recognize that the social order, called 
capitalism, is not, or could it possibly be, the result of pre- 
meditated wickedness on the part of any person or persons, 
but it is the consequence of age long trial and error which 
we call natural selection. The critics of the capitalists are 
endowed with the same instincts as their victims, and prob- 
ably an examination of their lives would show them to be 
equally culpable. If it is a heinous crime for the capitalist 
to satisfy his instinct of acquisition and self assertion and 
competition on the stock exchange, because he prefers that 
form of satisfaction, it may be equally reprehensible for his 
critic to satisfy the same instincts by the acquisition of 
historical data, proposed leadership of the masses, and the 
stinging, if not very accurate, diatribe against his victim, 
because he prefers that form of satisfaction. 

Says one critic, “The glaring inequalities that surround us 
on every side are hardly capable of overstatement.” Well, 
perhaps! But he certainly makes a brave effort in that 
direction. The most glaring inequalities are those of heredi- 
tary ability and adaptability in which nature abounds, and a 
change in the social order is not likely to eliminate those. 
Nature provides no basis for communism, for communism 
aims at an equality on a mediocre level, and nothing could 
be more disastrous to the race than such a consummation. 
Fortunately, it is not in the range of possibility. A commu- 
nistic world would be one in which personal ambition would 
be jettisoned, and in which there would be no opportunity to 
excel. Its accomplishment would be the death knell of prog- 
ress. Even the social reformer and agitator would be melted 
into the general group, and his ego satisfaction would have 
to find some other outlet. Well, that might make even com- 
munism palatable. 

The inequalities referred to are not recognized and resented 
by those supposed sufferers, but by certain agitators presum- 
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ably on their behalf. Any who resent inequalities are on their 
way to eliminate them. Wild promises to those too stupid 
to detect the wildness are the cause of unrest. The so-called 
worker does not feel the need imputed to him, he does not 
understand the plans prepared for him, he does not compre- 
hend the philosophy ascribed to him; the only thing with 
which he is concerned is the galaxy of promises of wealth 
and ease made by those who try to make political capital out 
of his delusions. 

The greatest mistake ot the social reformers is the over 
simplification of the problem and the cure. This is a complex 
world, and simple panaceas, except as comprehensive general 
laws, do not function. If we only could change the world by 
changing the social order! We have to go back of that,—we 
must change the fundamental human nature, and that’s some 
task. The “liberation of the human spirit” cannot be accom- 
plished by a change in the social order, notwithstanding all 
the promises to that effect; it depends on the personal equa- 
tion. “Stone walls do not a prison make, nor iron bars a 
cage.” Liberty is not something imposed from without, but 
something originating from within. If communism were a 
possibility, it would, in itself, be sterile for the liberty loving. 

Every social reformer has much to say about justice, and 
it is upon this that he founds his Utopia. His aim is always 
to eliminate injustice. He usually delegates to himself the 
sole right to define both these words, but never defines them. 
The present order always swarms with injustice, the proposed 
order always establishes justice. Communism is no exception 
to this rule. However, in practice it is usually impossible to 
detect any justice according to anyone’s definition, including 
the communists. Justice, according to most reformers, in- 
cludes the violent wrenching of rewards away from the 
industrious and the efficient and the bestowal of these upon 
the lazy and the useless. This is a definition of justice even 
with a social prefix which, so far, I have been unable to find 
in any dictionary. 

The hardest lesson for us to learn is this: society can never 
be reconstructed until its individual members are recon- 
structed. That is slow work, but it is sure work,—nature 
has taught us that. Nature’s highest ambition seems to be to 
produce one individual superior to the rest—that leaven will 
leaven the whole lump. We cannot wait for that, we want to 
reform people wholesale. What is the character of the reform 
we seek? Are we trying to make it possible for each indi- 
vidual to employ a half hour profitably? Oh, no! We are 
trying to make it easy for each one to waste a whole day 
painlessly. Progress, you are defining in terms of comfort, 
ease, indolence and torpidity. You’re wrong! That’s not 
progress. Progress must be sired by a different breed. Work, 
perseverance, discomfort and pain—these are the strains from 
which progress arises. That is true whether we are speaking 
of progress in the individual or in the race—for race progress 
comes only through the individual. 

If communism were possible it would be a rapid step 
toward degeneration: fortunately, nature has barricaded the 
road. Robert Owen invited to New Harmony “the indus- 
trious and well disposed of all nations.” If they had ac- 
cepted, his scheme could not have failed, they’d do the 
impossible and make a success of anything. But they had 
jobs and were making things hum where they were—New 
Harmony had no attraction for them! The ones who ac- 
cepted were the lazy, the misfits, the ne’er-do-wells—they 
were looking for the ease and indolence which communistic 
schemes promised. They wanted abundance purchased by 
other peoples’ labor. 

How has nature blocked communism? Let me answer it 
again, and underline it. Eons before man had completed his 


tortuous journey through the lower forms and emerged on 
two feet, by the very rules of survival certain necessary reac- 
tions were being fixed into the pattern of life. Any indi- 
vidual who survived could not escape them, or, if he did, he 
and his offspring were later obliterated from the face of the 
earth. We call these fixed reactions instincts. Not the least 
of these was the compulsion to seize anything of value by 
teeth, talons, or hands and to appropriate it to one’s own use, 
and, if necessary, to fight to obtain it, and to struggle to 
retain it. These two instincts, which are still strong and 
compelling, we call, in the refined state which civilization 
demands, the acquisitive and the combative instincts. Don’t 
be misled—they are just as strong in us today as they were 
one million years ago, although their expression may take a 
different form. The change in the object of these instincts 
is the only modification that intelligence has been able to 
make—we no longer stalk the forest to pounce upon unwary 
prey, nor do we seize a maiden and forcibly carry her away 
to another tribe, but the strife is still for existence and mates. 
We are not particularly interested in the good of the com- 
munity so much as we are in our own personal well-being— 
or, perhaps we should say, we are only interested in the good 
of the community when that ministers to our immediate 
personal well-being. 

Of course there are other instincts which seem to counter- 
act this strong one of acquisition, principally the family one, 
and communism is thus possible in a family, if the family is 
not too large. Here, again, it is more likely to be successful 
if the parents take the place of the dictator—the uncontrolled 
children may find the acquisitive instinct too insistent, and 
combat ensues. By and large, the big question in everyone’s 
mind is, what’s in it for me? Civilization tries to disguise 
this by certain rules and conventions, but it’s there just the 
same, and that’s why communism bogs down. In most 
people, remote advantage is not attractive, we usually want 
what we want, and we want it now. 

The what’s-in-it-for-me philosophy is revealed by the peo- 
ple who are flirting with communism—the give-me class. 
Aren’t they the keen intellectuals who have thought the mat- 
ter through and have come to the rational conclusion that 
communism belongs in the top drawer? Well, not exactly, 
brother. They have never been distinguished for excessive 
cerebral activity. They are the ones who are just learning 
to add and to divide, and have made the fascinating discov- 
ery that if all the savings of the industrious and the frugal 
were added together, and then apportioned according to the 
number of the population, it would give the shiftless and 
the thriftless so much apiece. They are the ones who want to 
divide your raiment among them and for your vesture cast 
lots. They are the ones who substitute desires for thought, 
and your hard earned plenty for their easy going lack. Once 
in a while you hear of some person with a ticklish conscience 
who divides his money, but he is never a communist, and it 
occurs so seldom that he finds his name in the right hand 
column of the front page. When the communist has your 
possessions divided and has seized his portion, he no longer 
sees the advantage of communism but fears some other 
potential communist will ask him to share his loot. 

Well, if communism is an impossibility why all this 
dither? Why not let them try it and discover its imprac- 
ticability? Very good, if that would settle it. It has been 
tried and has always failed, but that does not seem to settle it. 
What is there about it which makes it so insistent? .One 
writer sums up for the Russian communism as follows: 
“Communism has made its way by its idealism and not its 
realism, by its spiritual promise, not its materialistic prospect. 
It is a creed in which there is intellectual error, moral blind- 
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ness, social perversity.”” This could as well be affirmed of 
every dementia praecox patient in the wards of the state 
hospital. I do not believe the writer intended to class them 
together, but he could. 

Well, there you have it: its appeal is idealistic even if not 
feasible. It looks so well on paper when we leave out the 
instinctive elements, and seems, when disguised by ideals and 
wishes and hopes, to be the realization of a wonderful dream. 
If we had communism everyone would have to work only a 
few minutes a day, all the results of our labor would be 
divided equally, no one would be in want, everybody would 
be interested in everybody else and the world would be a 
heaven on earth! There would be no quarrels, no injustice, 
no competition, no misery! My! but that would be great! 
Um, perhaps; but as monotonous as perpetual sunshine, or a 
diet of molasses candy. Don’t worry, it’s morning again, and 
the dream fades—it cannot be a part of our program. We do 
recognize oppression, we do see injustice, we do meet misery, 
and we do experience trouble, and we'd like to see them 
annihilated, but communism is not the way. 

A second factor in the appeal is a certain religious fervor 
born of altruism. We become one with all our fellows, we 
accept vicarious suffering as a part of our program, and all 
bear one another’s burdens. In taking our place with the 
oppressed and the down trodden it is a purely selfish attitude, 
for it simply satisfies an individual emotional need but may 
destroy any practical aid. The very sympathy, for which we 
give ourselves such a resounding slap on the back, may so 
warp our judgment as to prevent us from taking any steps 
toward rendering effective help to remedy the situation. It 
is wonderful to be an evangelist with a new gospel and to 
draw many souls starved for emotional experience into your 
fold! The fact that the communist heaven is lined with 
brimstone and smells smokey does not seem to be an impor- 
tant fact and is certainly no deterrent to such fanaticism. 

A third reason why communism appeals to a certain class 
of people is closely connected with the last. It is this: it 
furnishes an outlet for the adventurous spirit—a much needed 
requirement today. In former days young men with an 
adventurous urge could go west and become cowboys, or go 
east and run away to sea. Now these outlets of physical 
adventure are no longer available. Later, business adventures 
were somewhat exciting when a person risked his all and 
had to make good. It was sink or swim and no favors. Now, 
in these days of social security, if a young man tries to enter 
the water in the business world he finds the pond so cluttered 
with his companions floating on government inner tubes that 
there is no room to take a stroke. If he does find clear water 
there are so many government restrictions that he dares not 
enter. What shall his adventurous spirit do? Communism 
presents itself, and with the carelessness of youthful idealism 
the young may embrace it eagerly. ‘They are warned against 
it, but that only increases the adventure. It leads nowhere, 
but the journey into the unknown and the uncertain adds 
spice to the trip: opposition only increases the thrill. Reason 
has no part in the process, argument only adds to the heat. 
It is purely an emotional adventure and is exciting while it 
lasts. Of course, the next morning, in the light of cold facts, 
it is dificult to explain. 

Add to this a fourth element and you get a better compre- 
hension of the whole story. The proposition of capturing 
the world in the manner that the proletarian dictatorship 
trains its advocates is big, it’s unusual, and it’s secret. All 
these elements have their appeal. Apart from emphasizing 
one’s self importance, a secret is an additional factor which 
satisfies the acquisitive instinct. The so-called secret societies 
have capitalized this. Of course, the secrets are of little or 


no value. How do I know when I don’t belong to any? I 
know because anything of value cannot be kept secret. But 
the idea of being in the inner circle and of having the special 
privilege of knowing something that someone else does not 
know is always attractive. Well, the combination allures 
the unwary, but it is not communism. 

Fighting communism is jousting with a wraith, there isn’t 
any such animal. Where is communism that we may fight 
it? It simply does not exist. Communism is a word which 
the Russian revolutionists have appropriated to designate a 
certain brand of dictatorship which they hoped would domi- 
nate the whole world. By appealing to so-called workers by 
false assumptions, false statements and false promises, they 
hoped to capture not only their own country but actually all 
others. Altruism, generosity, tolerance and sacrifice, which 
are supposed to be the bases of the communist philosophy, 
have been supplanted by violence, compulsion, tyranny and 
murder. Sweetness and goodwill, which communism is sup- 
posed to engender among “comrades,” have been as scarce as 
snowballs in August. The philosophy and the practice of 
communism do not have even a bowing acquaintance. 

I know the excuse which is given for committing murder, 
rapine, treachery and outrage. It is the same excuse that is 
given for the dictatorship and oppression. The prophets of 
the new order blandly aver these are not the things they 
demand of others or promise for themselves, but they are 
interim necessities—just unavoidable incidents in the process 
of change from capitalism to communism. When they really 
establish communism, things will be different. Well, they’ll 
have to be very different to have communistic philosophy and 
promise coincide with communistic actions and practice. As 
a matter of fact, communistic dictatorship has steadily become 
more rigid rather than less, and the ideals of freedom, jus- 
tice, and altruism are being continually further removed from 
any connection with Russian communism. Dictatorship of 
any kind is bad enough at any time, but the communistic 
brand vies with that of the Hun in being the most cruel, 
inhuman, merciless, ruthless and barbarous of any form of 
tyranny with which modern history sullies its pages, and only 
the criminally or insanely gullible could be deceived thereby. 

A dictatorship is not an accomplishment, it’s a disease, the 
symptoms of which are felonious fingers and personified 
italics. To justify the display of his ego exaltation, the dic- 
tator usually poses as a sacrificial offering to the cause of 
communism, fascism, democracy or any other convenient 
disguise. He is therefore always the apostle of a better day 
and consequently much concerned about the welfare of the 
people, but we can hardly be censured for being suspicious 
when there is too much holy water sprinkled around. If he 
exhibits any modesty it is in his accomplishments rather than 
in his pretensions. In his bombastic utterances he reveals a 
strange parsimony in regard to facts, and plays with truth 
as a kitten gambols with a ball of yarn. The hatches of his 
mind are battened down so as never to admit any consistency, 
but he has discovered that it pays to continue kicking with 
the right foot. He never achieves greatness, for a passport 
to greatness must be visaed by time, and whenever he meets 
immortal fame he hits and rebounds. His sudden rise to a 
giddy eminence is usually accompanied by a mental vertigo. 
He specializes in No. 6 thrills until finally he loses his bear- 
ings and is wrecked on the shores of that land where lie 
buried those immortal dead who have sacrificed their lives 
on the altar of liberty, and where live those staunch souls 
whose independence can neither be purchased nor debauched. 

There is not the slightest danger that America will ever 
become communistic,—we are too individualistic for that,— 
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the danger is that America will be under the thumb of a 
dictator. The dictatorship will never be openly called such, 
but will be designated by some fictitious name ;—most likely 
it will be called “democratic emergency.” The recent cen- 
tralization of power in the federal government, and the 
centralization of the federal government in the hands of the 
President follow very closely the pattern which other dicta- 
torships have woven. 

Perhaps we fail to realize that we have been in an emer- 
gency ever since it was proclaimed in March 1933, and that 
the machinery set up at that time to meet it has been con- 
tinually augmented rather than curtailed. Its duration will 
depend not upon external conditions, so much as upon 


political considerations as judged by the chief executive. 

If war is to be the normal program of the nations of the 
world, then the desirability of dictatorship is manifest, for 
there is no doubt but that war can best be directed by a 
centralized power. If, however, we are at all hopeful that 
peace shall ultimately reign, then we should guard well the 
springs of democracy, for dictatorship not only conducts war 
more efficiently, but feeds on war and strife. Peace and 
dictatorship don’: jibe. 

Whether or not we want a dictatorship, it may now be 
too late for us to decide; but, at worst, a decision should be 
made at an early date. At any rate, let us not be hoodwinked 
by the word “communism,” that is simply a fig-leaf. 


War’s Challenge to Citizen Concern 
With Government 


THERE ARE POWERFUL FORCES TO OVERCOME 


By FRED A. ELDEAN, Executive Director, Tax Foundation, New York, N. Y. 
Delivered at National Tax Association Conference, Hotel Lowry, St. Paul, Minnesota, October 13, 1941 


EAVING entirely to one side the question of whether 
we are to become engaged in a “shooting war,” the 
tremendous scale of our present defense effort raises 

for the American people some challenging and perplexing 
problems. 

We are faced with a fact of far-reaching importance. 
Overnight the Federal Government has suddenly stepped 
into the role where it is complete master of the nation’s 
economic destiny. What the future will be, it alone will 
determine. We are caught in the grip of great titanic forces. 
Where these forces are carrying us, we do not know. What 
we do know is the uncertainty of our present position and 
that we have neither chart nor compass for the course upon 
which we have embarked. 

But Mr. Hitler alone is not the only cause of our existing 
dangers. War merely intensifies and brings to culmination 
certain trends. War or preparation for defense superimposed 
upon government and the economic structure bring these 
long-time trends into sharp focus. Under the pressure of 
colossal war requirements stresses and strains which have 
been steadily developing now become clear and suddenly 
acute. 

We are sharply brought up to the unhappy realization that 
already we have strained the fabric of democracy. At the 
very time we need its full strength, we find the democratic 
processes pulling at the seams. 

We have turned to the state to find solutions for all kinds 
of problems that, we see now, might have been better solved, 
had we been more self-reliant, more determined to meet 
issues squarely, face to face, rather than to borrow from our 
children’s inheritance. 

We have leaned on the state so heavily that we are a little 
frightened at the very size the state has developed. We have 
done the very thing our fathers sought to avoid. We have 
created a great Frankenstein of centralized political power 
which casts its shadow over every citizen and over every 
undertaking of whatever kind. 

The basic trend straining the democratic process is the 
steadily accelerating movement in the past few decades of 
shifting responsibility to a distant government. Whatever its 


cause, its effect upon the individual’s active expression in 
democracy has been devastating. 

Shifting of responsibility has brought government by re- 
mote control. It has accelerated centralized government. 
With this concentration of authority and expansion of serv- 
ices there has come great power—power of almost unbeliev- 
able magnitude. The centralized state has emerged. The 
very concept of government has been subtly changed. We 
see democracy and republican institutions either struck down 
or on the defensive throughout the world. Instead of a 
society made up of free men, each free to achieve his ambition 
in his own way, unhampered by the state, we see emerging 
the fetters of a state-controlled economy. We are moving 
from an incentive to a state society—from an industrial 
society of production, competitively geared, with gain as the 
incentive, to a state-controlled society. Throughout the world 
today this takes on various manifestations. We may sugar- 
coat what we are doing, we may even affix pretty labels to 
the process, but the stark fact is—a silent, non-violent revolu- 
tion has taken place. However this expresses itself, whether 
with benevolent purpose or evil design, the fact remains that 
the state has become all-powerful. Those who look to the 
state for the answer to all problems—the statists—are in 
the saddle. 

This is not to imply that all the actors on the scene neces- 
sarily willed changes to go so far. Though statists all over 
the world have worshipped the state, what some statists 
have not realized is that the state which can control others 
cannot always control itself. This may be a curious phe- 
nomenon, but state control feeds on itself. It has powerful 
forces within itself—and decreasing resistances from without 
—which steadily further growth and expansion. 

Once started, state control does not say “let natural forces 
express themselves.” It does not go back to the industrial 
society. Every problem must be met by some new control. 

Thus, we and statists, will-nilly, are caught in a stream of 
forces which constantly elevates the state until we reach the 
ultimate of individuals existing for the state—and not the 
state for the individuals. 

We are suddenly becoming aware that we cannot always 
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control forces once we set them in motion. For example, we 
have vet to see whether the state can control inflation. We 
have yet to see whether the state can control spending. 

During the latter twenties there was criticism over the 
apparent inability to control the upward spiral. Forces were 

notion which appeared beyond our ability to control. 
Suddenly we were over the precipice in the wild downward 
plunge of a Black Friday. It may not be a Friday this time, 
but can we stop short of some Black Monday? 

Perhaps there may be a further parallel with the twenties. 
You may recall how those who expressed some apprehension 
over the rapid upward spiral were denounced as pessimists, 
dissenters and obstructionists. Yet we dashed madly on. We 
were in a new era. Today, too, we have the new era boys. 
Just as then—when the public had its fingers crossed—when 
the public felt that all did not seem well but desperately 
hoped it would come out all right, there again appears to be 
an underlying public feeling that all is not well. 

Today we have a new crop of blue-sky boys—who tell us 
don't worry about spending—don’t worry about the public 
debt—the public debt is different from private debt. Occa- 
sionally we hear some argue that not only should we 
continue to go in debt but that there are dangers in paying 
the public debt. Those of us who were taught that there 
were eternal verities cannot believe that through some mysti- 
cal process we can avoid the consequences of financial 
discretions whether these be personal or those of the state. 

The SEC fortunately deals promptly and vigorously with 
the old-time blue-sky salesman—unfortunately, it does not 
reach the modern blue-sky boys. 

With the emergence of the state has come a new political 
machine. This machine is like the old just as a modern 
bomber is like the Wright Brothers’ first airplane at Kitty 
Hawk—but also it is just as different. It is like the old in 
that it must still have a motor—and that motor is patronage. 
Only now it has many more cylinders and soars higher. Its 
swift, smooth flight is far superior to the clumsy, uncertain 
fluttering of the early machine. 

By slow, gradual steps unperceived by many we have come 
into a new era of power politics. “Today we have stream- 
lined politics upon a basis which has no comparison with the 
past century or with the early days of this century. 

We cannot blink at the fact that modern streamlined 
power politics is fueled by a steady flow of public funds in 
great volume. Whether power politics brought on vast 
public spending or public spending made possible the era of 
power politics is perhaps to raise the question of which came 
first—the hen or the egg. The observable fact is that both 
exist side by side. 

No useful purpose would be served in citing the extent of 
our public spending and debt as there is a high rate of 
obsolescence in these figures. Like the lawyer who confined 
his study of the law to the statutes and found the legislature 
presently had repealed all he knew, so we find the rapid 
expansion quickly making our knowledge out of date. If we 
comprehend the figures at all, we are lost in their enormity. 
‘Those who are not totally oblivious to the figures and their 
implications are, I am afraid, punch drunk. 

\t the very time when we need to draw upon the nation’s 
utmost strength we find that strength depleted by a long 
economic illness from which we have not yet made a complete 
recovery. We approach a great and vital turning point in 
our history, not with sureness and confidence, but with doubts 
and misgivings. 

Now this is a completely new experience for the American 
people. We are suddenly confronted with the fact that we 
have too long been prodigal with our vast resources, and we 


have the prodigal’s twinge of conscience on a sad and sober 
morning—after awakening. We have been prodigal with 
billions, and now we see these billions that have been spent 
menacing the future in the form of a $100 billion or $200 
billion national debt. 

Whatever the current-up-to-date figure on public spending 
and debt is, the vital over-all pressing issue is “what is going 
to be done about it?” So far, there has been little to indicate 
that we are to slow down as we hurtle through space at a 
rate that can be counted only in astronomical billions. We do 
not deny the necessities of defense—but even there we can 
insist on getting values without waste. We understand that 
we cannot have butter and guns too. We accept it. But the 
public will not accept oleomargerine if government bureau- 
cracy is to have fat creamy butter. Government must lead 
the way in sacrifices in nondefense items. The challenge to 
the state and to power politics is: Can it reverse the trend, 
quickly and broadly enough to save us from what the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury says “is a distant threat no longer ?” 
The state is in control. Can it control the forces it has set in 
motion? That is its responsibility; it cannot be shifted. 

Some feel we are over the brink already. Others that we 
have only months in which to put our house in order. One 
of the few hopeful signs is the action of Congress on Senator 
Byrd’s proposals calling on the Budget Director for specific 
economy suggestions of $1 to $2 billion; the other calling 
for a joint Congressional Committee on Economy. These 
may be frail reeds but they give us some hope, even as we 
sweep on in the crest of a swollen flood. 

There are six powerful basic resistances opposing any 
change in the volume of spending. 

First, spending is the easy course to pursue. 

Second, power politics requires spending—and on a larger 
scale—to sustain itself. Internal forces within our modern 
political machine thrive upon spending. Old-fashioned 
patronage has been replaced by a streamlined super vehicle. 
Granting the sincerity of the public officials within the gov- 
ernmental machinery, we must nevertheless note that internal 
conflicts and internal pressures result in more, and not less, 
spending. 

Third, vast segments of the voting populating have a direct 
financial interest in retaining the state’s return to them. This 
is swelled by the sizable groups with less direct, though im- 
portant, personal interests. 

Fourth, shifting of responsibility has brought with it the 
vicious practice of looking to this distant government for 
funds. Municipalities look to the state, and the states join 
local governments in a tin-cup parade to Washington. Thus, 
we have government by hand-outs. This “free money” 
philosophy has accentuated fiscal irresponsibility at all levels 
of government. It has tended to make the average citizen 
more and more indifferent to government waste and inefh- 
ciency. It has fostered a spending philosophy, not only among 
our public officials, but among the mass of citizens. 

A fifth powerful factor is the pressure groups. These 
have grown with the expansion of government. They thrive 
in the trend toward centralized government. They flourish, 
wax fat and powerful, under government by remote control. 
The farther government is removed from the citizen, the less 
articulate he becomes. In the absence of clear expression of 
the public mind, the pressure groups are able to exert a 
creater influence as the legislator comes to depend upon the 
persuasive expression of minority groups. 

Sixth, we have had a ten-year educational course in 
spending. Through a decade the citizen and his political 
representatives have been taught that public spending and 
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public borrowing are not an evil, but a necessary good. The 
easy-spending habits constitute a real obstacle to reversal of 
the trend. 

These are powerful forces to overcome. The prospect is 
not bright. 

Against this, what have we? 

In a practical way, the cost of our public financial indiscre- 
tions begins to come home. One of the most hopeful develop- 
ments is the recent expansion in the number of citizens who 
are being called upon directly to pay for government costs. 
Many who heretofore have not felt these costs in any observ- 
able way now suddenly are rudely awakened by the impact 
on their own pocketbooks. ' 

A further hopeful sign is the appearance of resistance to 


the pressure groups as citizens organize themselves. Perhaps 
it would be better if there were no pressure groups. How- 
ever, so long as they do exist on one side there is need for 
resistance on the other—for unopposed they unbalance demo- 
cracy. 

Third, and the most basic, is what I would like to call the 
application of our social intelligence to high moral purpose. 
During the past two decades there has been a lack of a 
spiritual sense, which has been a major contributing factor 
to the forces now predominating in the world. 

If, and I believe we can, if we can restore our faith in 
the dignity of the individual man, if we can remember that 
the state exists to serve man and not man to serve the state— 
then there is some hope. 


A University Celebrates in War Time 


“NOT KNOWLEDGE ALONE BUT WISDOM” 


By A. H. COMPTON, Professor of Physics, University of Chicago 
Radio Address, September 30, 1941 


HAVE just had a part in the greatest educational event 
of the year. Ten thousand persons have collected dur- 
ing the past week at the University of Chicago to help 

celebrate its fiftieth birthday. Five hundred of these were 
scholars who came as delegates from institutions of learning 
throughout the world. The festival included an academic 
procession with black gowns and brilliantly colored hoods, 
extending for almost half a mile. There were symphonic 
concerts, discussions of the most recent contributions to sci- 
ence, and addresses on what is a college education all about 
any way? Why should there be such a celebration? The 
nation is girding its full strength for defense. In order to 
attend, many of those here in Chicago had to break away 
from urgent work. Is the fiftieth anniversary of a university 
an event of such importance to the nation as to justify such 
an interruption of our great national effort? 

Some of you will not know what the University of Chi- 
cago stands for. Let me explain: 

Fifty years ago with a financial backing less than that of 
many: small colleges, William Rainey Harper organized an 
institution which should have as its great objective the find- 
ing of the truth. He wanted to open up the whole realm 
of man’s affairs to the searching eye of trained investigators, 
who without passion or prejudice would try to find the best 
answers to their problems. The new university was the 
embodiment of the faith that truth will make men free. 

To achieve his end he brought to Chicago, as teachers 
and investigators, a small number of the best minds that 
could be found, and around them soon gathered an ardent 
group of students eager to learn for themselves how to 
search for further truth. 

With this beginning the original founder, John D. Rocke- 
feller, became so convinced of the possibilities of the future 
of the new institution that he strengthened it over twenty 
years with magnificent gifts to the extent of $35,000,000. 
Others also, from Chicago and elsewhere, saw here a unique 
opportunity and shared in the great enterprise. Thus was 
begun a university which had the distinction of being in- 
spired by no other ideal than to find the truth and to make 
that truth effective for the enrichment of man’s life. 

The effect upon American life of the institution thus 
begun has been enormous. It has set the tone for universi- 


ties throughout the West and Midwest and has stimulated 
the universities in the eastern part of our country to greater 
achievements. Our State universities have become universi- 
ties in fact as well as in name, not only inspired by the ex- 
ample of the University of Chicago, but also strengthened 
by the well trained men who were now available from 
Chicago for their faculties. Colleges raised their scholastic 
standards, giving a more adequate education. It is doubtful 
whether any single event during the last century has meant 
as much to higher education in America as the establishment 
and growth of this institution. That is why the educators 
from the whole of the Western Hemisphere, from Europe 
and from Asia, came to congratulate the University of Chi- 
cago on its fiftieth birthday. 

But if you are not a college man or woman, or maybe if 
you are, you may well ask why all this fuss about higher 
education? Let me say at once that there are many people 
who consider it of such vital value that they will spend 
years of their lives to get it. Fifty years ago, when the 
University of Chicago was founded, only one in fifty of the 
young Americans of college age received a college education. 
Now the number is one in five. In no other part of the 
world, except in very limited portions of Europe, has such 
widespread college education ever before been available. In 
England and Europe the question is continually raised, why 
educate so many? We need only a few educated leaders to 
control our councils. 

America has taken the position that a democracy can work 
only if its citizens are prepared to understand its objectives 
and judge for themselves the way we should go. Only by 
adequate education can such understanding become wide- 
spread. We assume also that life is worth more to men and 
women to whom a greater world has been opened. Society 
is stronger and the individual lives a fuller life because of 
education. Without a knowledge of life’s possibilities one 
cannot be free to choose his course. University education is 
designed to give the understanding of truth that will thus 
bring to men and women a greater freedom. 

This celebration at the University of Chicago can thus 
be taken as symbolizing what we as a nation would defend. 
We would defend the right to develop our individual lives. 
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We would defend the freedom to seek the truth and the 
freedom to strive to attain the best we know. We would 
die if necessary for the right thus to grow to our greatest 
destiny. 

‘The work of a university such as this is divided into four 
yreat aspects. We call them physical sciences, biological sci- 
ences, social sciences, and humanities. Each of these con- 
tributes its share toward our greater life. 

Physical science includes physics and chemistry and geol- 
ogy. It is because of what they have given us that we have 
vreater power to defend ourselves in time of war. They are 
the basis for engineering and technology, radio, automobiles, 
electric lights. Such things come from physical science. 
‘Through the new powers thus given, physical science opens 
to us a new world. We see new visions of what life can 
become. Men control machines and are no longer slaves. 
The possibility of a new freedom for all is thus placed be- 
fore us. 

Biological science means botany and zoology and medi- 
cine. ‘This gives us the basis for an improved agriculture 
and for better health. We have more to eat; we live longer 
and more comfortably because of biological science. With 
hetter health comes not only more strength to defend our 
shores, but also the greater possibilty for happiness. 

(Jur society is rapidly growing in size and in complexity. 
We live a different life than did our fathers or grandfathers. 
(Jur economy is continually changing. Each of us is a 
specialist who depends upon others for most of the things 
he uses. Continual adjustments need to be made. Here is 
where social science must be applied. But first of all, social 
science is a new field of knowledge that must be learned. 
We must know how the industrialization of life affects the 
lot of the aged before we can plan for social security. Our 
national resources must be known if we are to use them 
wisely in defending our nation. We must learn the truth 
about our society if we would be free to shape it to our 
desires. 

Thus physical science has given us powerful new tools. 
Biological science has given us longer and healthier lives. 
Social science is helping us organize our new powers to give 
us the things we need. But for what shall we work? What 
are the things of value that will satisfy us? It is the effort 


to answer these great questions that is the task of the humani- 
ties. Here one learns the world’s best thoughts. Art and 
literature and philosophy and religion work together to make 
us alive to all true values. 

In one of the lectures of last week’s impressive symposia, 
Dr. Hu Shih, the Chinese Ambassador, remarked upon the 
humanizing effect of gadgets. It is a point that has im- 
pressed itself strongly upon me. See how technology places 
unprecedented emphasis on the value of education. Cheap 
power and ingenious machines have decreased the need for 
common labor, while growing specialization has increased 
the need for those who coordinate our activities. Thus the 
slave has been freed, and labor to be employable must become 
skilled. Vastly increased numbers of professional men and 
women are engaged in occupations which fifty years ago 
were hardly known. These include the secretary, the engi- 
neer, the economist, the patent lawyer, the research scientist 
and a host of others. But it is on those responsible for plan- 
ning the work of society that the pressure is most intense. 
Down in Washington the government offices multiply like 
rabbits. Schools of business and public administration are 
rapidly growing. The need is less for brute strength, more 
for expertness in every field, and most of all for wise direc- 
tion. Thus the growth of the machine is spurring us all 
toward an ever higher standard of training and education. 
By forcing us to look where we are going, our new powers 
over the world are making us more human. 

The climax of the Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration was 
the address by President Hutchins as he looked toward the 
next fifty years. “We must now seek not knowledge alone 
but wisdom,” this was his impressive message. ‘Our people 
should look to the universities for the morai courage, the 
intellectual clarity, and the spiritual elevation needed to 
guide them and uphold them in this critical hour.” For this 
purpose, President Hutchins pointed out, we need candid 
and intrepid thinking about fundamental issues. In time 
of crisis we must think straight if we would survive. We 
must look for the meanings of life. This is the road to 
wisdom. 

It is the search for this wisdom that the University of 
Chicago, representing this week the educational life of the 
country, pledges itself for the next fifty years. 


The Future of Our States and Cities 
in Our Governmental Structure 


LIBERTIES CAN BE LOST AS WELL AS WON i 
By GEORGE F. BARRETT, Attorney General of Illinois 


Delivered before the National Association of Attorneys General, at the House Chamber at the Indiana State Capitol in 
Indianapolis, September 30, 1941 


Y subject—the “Future of Our States and Cities 
in Our Governmental Structure”, is one of great 
importance to us as Attorneys General. But it is 
of even greater importance to the citizens of our states. It 
is vitally important to all citizens of the United States, not 
because of its academic significance, but for the reason that 
out of it may come the answer to the problem which is 
bothering so many of us, the problem which is our prime 
concern in these days of world-wide uncertainty. That 
problem tersely stated is —Which Way America? 
‘Today in the face of international calamity—in the face of 
world confusion and hopeless despair, the citizens of 
America are wondering to what distant destination the path 


on which we are traveling leads us. Some are wondering 
whether the goal that their forefathers sought and thought 
they had reached here was only a snare and a delusion. 
Others are wondering whether the journey which they made 
from the dark and dismal prospects of the Old World to the 
bright and shining prospects of the new was a brilliant 
reality or was rather the siren call of a tempting and illusory 
mirage. 

This country of ours in the short period of its history, « 
and it is now only one hundred and sixty-five years old, 
has come to be known as the greatest and freest of all 
nations. 

It has been envied by all of the peoples of the world and 
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silently ridiculed by most of the governments of the world. 

During all of its existence it has been the Mecca of 
those who desired freedom. Many thousands have come to 
our shores, settled here and established homes. They have 
become as American as the Founding Fathers. They are 
America. 

You and I are attorneys general of separate states com- 
prising a great union. Our duty as attorneys general is 
that of pleading the cause of the people of our respective 
states before the courts and tribunals which are the cus- 
todians of their liberty. But the final court—the last tri- 
bunal of appeal in America—is the people themselves. There- 
fore it is our duty, as attorneys for the people, to speak 
plainly and candidly to those who are the judges of their 
own cause upon the important issues which bear upon the 
future of their own country. 

I shall attempt today to do just that. 

The choice then that our people have is between three 
general types of governmental structure. One—a decen- 
tralized government; two—a government based on a dis- 
tribution and balance of powers; and three—a centralized or 
autocratic government. 

The closest approach to a decentralized form of govern- 
ment in our history is that which existed under the “Articles 
of Confederation and Perpetual Union”. By the Articles 
the thirteen states entered into a “firm league of friendship” 
with each other for the purpose of defense and offense. Each 
state retained “its sovereignty, freedom and independence, 
and every power, jurisdiction, and right which is not by 
this Confederation expressly delegated to the United States 
in Congress assembled.” The Confederation possessed few 
of the attributes of a national government. There was no 
central authority, no proper federal executive or judiciary. 
There was no method of raising money except by contribu- 
tions from the states, and such contributions were reluc- 
tantly and grudgingly given. There was no power to compel 
obedience to Congress, either on the part of the states or 
the individuals. 

The result was a loose, unwieldy, unworkable govern- 
ment. It was a decentralized government which, if it was 
workable at all, was suited only to a society of the most 
primitive and simple sort. The result in the colonies was a 
condition which was no better than anarchy. 

For an example of a government with a distribution and 
balance of powers, we need only look at the form of gov- 
ernment which came into being in America with the ratifica- 
tion of our Federal Constitution. It is useful for that pur- 
pose to look also at the conditions surrounding the drafting 
of that Constitution. 

Such a decentralized form of government as existed un- 
der the Articles of Confederation brought an awareness 
throughout the colonies that changes were not only de- 
sirable, but were vitally necessary. 

In 1787 the delegates met at Philadelphia for the pur- 
pose of amending the Articles of Confederation. Instead of 
proceeding to revise the Articles, they boldly set about the 
preparation of a new constitution. 

The delegates to the Constitutional Convention were 
desirous of welding the thirteen states into a nation, and 
yet they knew that if the states were submerged and dis- 
appeared in the new government, the constitution would 
never be ratified by the people of those states. 

We must bear in mind that the people had only recently 
been freed from the yoke of an oppressive and autocratic 
government. Each state was jealous of its own power and 
prerogatives. Each state had its own government. The 
people in each state felt a definite loyalty to that state. In 
addition the people of each state were united in the fear 


of possible oppression which might be forced upon them by 
the heavy hand of an all powerful central authority. 

In order to obviate objections and make ratification pos- 
sible they created a dual or federal system of government. 
It was a government of distributed and balanced powers. 
Thus there was set up a national government to co-exist 
with the states. Certain powers were granted to the na- 
tional government. Certain powers were reserved to the 
states. Certain powers were reserved to the people. The 
federal government is therefore one of delegated or enu- 
merated powers. It may do only those things which are 
expressly authorized by the Constitution, or those things 
which are reasonably implied from the powers definitely 
granted. The states have the residual powers and may do 
all things except those which have been conferred on the 
federal government and prohibited to the states. 

The Constitution in its final form sought to create a 
sufficiently strong central government and still retain a 
wide sphere of influence for its State governments. But 
withal it was based upon the premise that the fountain- 
head of all power in America was the individual. Its prime 
purpose was the protection of the freedom of the individual 
from the power and oppression of government. 

The third general type of government is that of cen- 
tralized power. It is the form which embraces the principle 
that all powers should be lodged in an all powerful central 
government. All of the autocracies of the Old World were 
governments of centralized power. The dictatorships of 
today are based upon that doctrine. 

These then are the forms of government from which the 
American people must take their choice. No one today 
seriously advocates return to a decentralized form of gov- 
ernment because our society has become too complex. But 
there are some who are insistent in their demand that we 
abandon the traditional principles which have defined the 
nature and the powers of our government from its earliest 
beginnings. These persons seek, by gradual but powerful 
means, to transform the states into administrative provinces 
of a national autocracy. 

We are told—and not only by demogogues, but by sin- 
cere people who earnestly believe their own words—that 
business is no longer able to govern itself; that the laboring 
man is no longer competent, alone or in union with his 
fellows, to secure for himself his legitimate rights; that the 
farmer can no longer be trusted to determine what crops 
he will plant, and harvest or to set the price at which he 
will sell that which he has produced in his own earth by 
his own toil; and finally that you and I and other men and 
women can no longer hope to bargain fairly for ourselves 
in a free market. 

Life in America, say those who are so pessimistic about the 
old ways, but so optimistic about the new world, is now too 
complex for men and women as individuals. The plain person 
is so insignificant a figure upon the modern stage that we must 
rewrite the play for him. We must revise the roles of the in- 
dividual men and women who were the stars of the old 
drama. They are to be relieved of the burden of pursuing 
their own destinies in their own way and according to 
their own ideals. They are to be assigned less responsible 
parts in the new theatre. The parts formerly taken by the 
individual actors will be assumed by directors and their 
technical advisors. The script will be written for us by 
unseen authors. The individuals will be manipulated by 
unseen hands in like manner as marionettes. 

It is an ironic paradox that those who have the least trust 
in the traditions and institutions of the past are those who 
have the most naive and credulous faith in the new order 
which is to be established by political, economic or social 
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revolution. ‘Those who discern in the history of their country 
nothing but greed, selfishness and ruthless depravity do not 
doubt the future. They would have us understand that the 
impulses of our private wills are abject, base and selfish in a 
democracy of individualism. But they do not doubt that 
these passions of selfhood will be transfigured by national 
ocialization. The selfishness of individual striving will be 
exalted into a lofty consciousness of common sharing in a 
vreat new brotherhood. So say the prophets of the new 
order. 

state the doctrines of these social theorists in 
plain language. If we but destroy individual undertaking 
and our system of free local government, we are told—if 
we but substitute for individual labor and sacrifice the total- 
itarian principle of exploiting everyone for the good of 
everyone else—if we but obliterate those imaginary and 
archaic lines on the map which now divide the vast territory 
hetween Mexico and Canada into separate commonwealths, 
then, say the apostles of the new faith, we shall have 
achieved the basis for a planned “social and economic order” 
of the resources of the nation and the energies of its 
citizens. 

Now we must remember that the tenets of this new creed 
are not professed only by politicians who express them for 
sinister purposes of their own. ‘here are many of our citi- 
zens—honest and sincere—who, enchanted by the vision of 
a new paradise, are persuaded by the promise of the speedy 
realization of that paradise to advocate the destruction of 
our form of government. They are earnest, even passionate 
champions of the new age. 

‘The present is the harvest of the past. The future will be 
founded upon the present. The history of the past gives us 
imperious warning of what happens when a free people 
relinquishes its liberty to gain some transient advantage or 
temporary relief from immediate difficulties. 

Liberties can be lost as well as: won. They have been 
lost in Europe. ‘That freedom under a republican form of 
government which was only a dream in Europe has become 
real and vital in American life. Our American ideal of a 
free society is acquired so early in childhood that we in 
America are likely to take our feeling for freedom and 
justice to be an instinct. But liberty is not instinctive. It 
is not a native intuition. It is the product of a great civiliza- 
tion—of a high culture. Europe has never known our kind 
of liberty except in the dreams of its patriots. While Europe 
bequeathed to us a hope, it is we who have realized that hope. 

Why do I mention the past of Europe, when my subject 
is the future of states and cities in America? It is because, 
when we survey ruin of liberty and justice on that continent, 
when we see freedom devoured by autocracy, we are assured 
that our destinies lie within our own hemisphere—within our 
own nation—and within our own independent states and 
tree cities. 

We can see too, that what has happened there can also 
happen here unless we are most watchful. 

Every tyranny has its foundation in a concentration of 
power. Autocracy does not start as autocracy. Dictatorship 
does not begin as dictatorship. Let me remind you how the 
independence of individuals, of communities, of smaller gov- 
ernments is lost. 

Every despotism in history has begun with a promise. It 
has begun with a promise of things which a distressed people 
earnestly desire. It is not difficult for a man who is weary 
ot his private cares to be persuaded to trust his future to 
those who promise him the good things of life. On the 
battle fields ot Europe today, Germany and Russia are 
engaged in the most gigantic war of history. The people 
of each of those countries are enslaved by tyrannies. You 


Let us 


and I, with our inheritance of freedom, cannot imagine the 
utter blight which dictatorship has laid upon those people. 
The free states and cities of Germany—not suddenly, but 
gradually and over a period of years—surrendered their 
liberties, first to a royal empire under the Kaisers and later 
to a dispensation of national socialism in exchange for -the 
promise of a strong central government, of a mighty super 
state. This was the program of the Nazi creed. 

The small communities of Russia—groups of little people, 
of good folk on the plains and in the cities—abandoned the 
tenor of their ways for the promise of a new life under an 
all-wise concentrated authority. They were told that national 
revolution would precede world revolution and that even- 
tually the civilized world would comprise a single great 
commonwealth. This was the program of Communism. 

How false were the promises! How cruel was the de- 
ception! But the promises and the non-fulfillment of those 
promises after the all powerful centralized authority had 
been granted parallels the history of such experiments down 
through the ages. 

Even when power has been centralized for the purpose of 
serving temporary and emergency ends its course has been 
the same. It has always moved relentlessly toward its own 
continuation and perpetuation. And just as soon as it has 
become permanently entrenched, just that soon has it become 
tyrannical and dictatorial. 

Let us look at the problem in the cold light of calm and 
considered judgment and reason. Let us weigh the evidence. 
Let us apply to the facts the only test which we as Americans 
have any right to use. Let us consider that which is best 
for America. When we do that we will see that the pro- 
posed new order for America is not in truth a new liberalism, 
but is as reactionary and tyrannical in substance and form as 
Naziism, Fascism and Communism. 

Such totalitarian philosophies can never be best for 
America. They are obviously the most convincing argu- 
ment for the belief that the future of America lies in the 
retention of our system of distributed and balanced powers. 

The formation of such a resolve need give rise to no 
fear of stagnation. It is true that as technological progress 
is made in America there must also be progress in the art 
of government. Our Constitution was drafted in such a 
manner that it maintains a fluidity and elasticity which per- 
mits our government to adjust itself to changing times and 
conditions. In addition there always remains available the 
power of amendment. Thus no future circumstance or set 
of circumstances can arise which will prove insoluble or 
insurmountable for our people. We can face the future 
with perfect confidence that our government will prove itself 
equal to any task which shall be required of it. 

With the conviction that our federal system of government 
should and must be preserved comes of necessity the corol- 
lary that there is a definite place in our future scheme of 
things for our states and cities. In a government of dis- 
tributed and balanced powers the states, and with them the 
cities, have positive and essential functions just as does the 
national government. 

The states must, however, awaken to their responsibilities. 
They must prepare to accept new functions that will in- 
evitably come with advances in other fields of endeavor. In 
order to meet their new responsibilities the states must adjust 
themselves both structurally and functionally. 

In 1917 Illinois, under its then great Governor, Frank O. 
Lowden, pointed the way for administrative reorganization 
of the State governments. The administrative reorganiza- 
tion movement should be continued until all of the states 
have revamped their governments to meet present day needs. 

To solve new problems the states must have increased co- 
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operation with each other and increased use of interstate 
compacts. With cooperative action of the states there can 
be uniformity in fields of mutual interest. Such cooperative 
action is desirable in the fields of insurance, marriage and 
divorce, banking, and some others where there is presently 
a great lack of uniformity. 

‘There must be an increased effort on the part of the states 
to obtain legislative and executive uniformity. Much future 
good can come from an active participation by the states 
in such organizations as the Council of State Governments 
and the American Legislators Association. 


But criticism and suggestions should not be directed at 
the states alone. The national government today has for- 
gotten its proper place in our federal system. It is unceas- 
ingly searching for more and more needless power. We 
must serve notice on our national government that it must 
confine itself to its Constitutional sphere. 

Let us seek a common goal. Let us encourage strong 
municipal governments. Let us help to build strong state gov- 
ernments. Let us strive to maintain a strong national gov- 
ernment. The inevitable result will be a magnificient and 
dynamic America. 


The Contribution of the Republican Party 
to National Defense 


BUT WE ARE, FIRST, AMERICANS 


By ALF. M. LANDON, Ex-Governor of Kansas 
Delivered before the Second District Women’s Republican Club at Kansas City, October 17, 1941 


ERE we are tonight, just American citizens, facing 

a situation growing worse each hour. We are 

standing on one right, and that is the right to speak 
freely as American citizens without being accused of play- 
ing politics. ; 

The dangers of our position dictate that in building our 
national defense we must waste no time on side issues. We 
must be alert to defend our country from destructive forces 
at home, as well as abroad. 

The alarming failure of our defense production can be 
charged to the President’s unwillingness to deal candidly 
with the American people, and to delegate authority into 
experienced hands. 

A little group of dominant New Dealers are using national 
defense as a smoke screen to eliminate the small businessman, 
concentrating economic power in a few hands. After that, 
they figure that it will be comparatively easy, using again the 
slogan, hate economic royalist, to insure the permanent estab- 
lishment of their ideas of a collective state. Something like 
the Nazis did to Thyssen and his fellow industrialists. 

The President is all the time trying to build his political 
fences for 1942 and 1944, as illustrated by his recent maga- 
zine articles. 

While the President has repeatedly proclaimed a national 
policy of destroying Hitler, we are unprepared for the physi- 
cal fact of war. 

The President, step by step—through one subterfuge after 
another—has cut our ship of state from its moorings of early 
neutrality, and now we find ourselves in the middle of a 
Niagara, with the roar of the falls of war sounding ever 
louder in our ears. 

Above everything else, we must get up more steam for 
military defense production. Stacy May, Chief of Research 
and Statistics for O.P.M., said last week: “At our present 
rate we could go on for ten years, or perhaps indefinitely, 
without beating the Axis.” 

That is the record. And that may spell defeat or victory 
for the United States. It certainly means the waste of 
American blood, if our soldiers are sent into battle without 
adequate equipment and adequate training in the use of that 
equipment. The draftees have been in the army nine months, 
and are still the finest unequipped army in the world. 

For instance, there is the lack of production in bombers 


which a Democratic United States Senator, Harry F. Byrd, 
of Virginia, has been pointing out. 

Then there is the report of the House Military Affairs 
Committee, with a majority of democrats. In a printed and 
detailed criticism this Military Affairs Committee of the 
national House of Representatives bluntly charges the ad- 
ministration with “short sightedness,” “failures,” “delays,” 
and “lack of coordination in various phases of our defense 
efforts.” 

Then a Democratic United States Senator from Missouri, 
Harry S. Truman, has uncovered the shameful waste in the 
construction of army cantonments. 

Then there is the familiar newspaper headline, ‘“‘confusion 
existing in Washington.” ‘This is because the head man is 
an inspiring exhorter but a poor executive, and is busying 
himself with political side issues that can be effectively used 
only by himself. If that kind of an administration is not 
constantly prodded by someone, it will not be able to do the 
job that must be done for national military preparedness. 

In this menacing situation, the dangerous idea that any- 
one who differs with Mr. Roosevelt on anything is indulging 
in sniping criticism is being carefully promulgated by the 
Democratic National Committee. 

If we are to preserve the republic at home, someone must 
carry on an unending and relentless campaign, to preserve 
American basic principles, in our government itself, and also, 
against the failure of our national defense program. We 
must not let the cry of “No criticism of the President” 
conceal the pitiful and tragic failure adequately to equip the 
boys we have drafted from business, schools, and farms of 
this country. 

The one thing on which there is complete unity is the 
necessity for speeding up the production of military arms and 
military equipment. This is the job of the chief executive, 
and there is increasing opinion, almost to the point of unani- 
mity, that he is falling down on his job. 

Of course the whole conception of the job ahead of us has 
been restricted by the lulling promises the President has 
made, of “business as usual,” and “aid short of war,” and 
the fallacy that “on order” is practically the same as ‘on 
hand.” And so far, the President has not brought home to 
the American people the blunt truth, that the level of indus- 
trial output required by the menace of Hitler and by the 
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President’s avowed intention to shape the destiny of all the 
world, means enormous sacrifices and disruption of our lives. 

The belligerent and devious policies of the President have 
involved us as effectively as though the Neutrality Act were 
a mausoleum of dead words. Our American soldiers are 
serving in Iceland, under a British Commander, alongside 
British soldiers. The President assured us in an official 
message to Congress when our troops were sent to Iceland, 
that the British would withdraw. 

The traveling of Americans on British ships, in violation 
of the Neutrality Act, is already condoned by the State 
Department. 

The Pink Star was a United States government-seized 
ship, but was in an English convoy under the Panamanian 
flag—a subterfuge beneath the dignity of a mighty people. 

As he has frequently done in the past, the President 
persuaded Congress to open a door with legislation. Then 
the President, expanding the original delegation of power, 
presented Congress with the fact accomplished, in much 
wider fields. And then Congress accepted the situation. 

That is exactly what those of us who opposed the lease- 
lend act said would happen. 

Let us look at a recent official message of the President to 
the Congress: “I earnestly trust that the Congress will carry 
out the true intent of the lease-lend act, by making it possible 
tor the United States to help deliver the articles to those who 
are in a position effectively to use them.” 

Now that is very definitely not what the Congress and the 
country were told was its “true intent’ when the act was 
before the Congress. 

When testifying before the Senate Committee against the 
lease-lend act, | pointed out that “transfer” standing all 
by itself in the bill would very likely be construed to mean 
delivery. Senator Barkley, the Democratic leader, in cross- 
examining me, said: “Nothing was farther from the minds of 
anybody who had anything to do with the omnibus author- 
ship of which you spoke, than that the word ‘transfer’ should 
be interpreted to mean physical delivery of the property across 
the seas or anywhere else.” 

Later, on the Senate floor, Senator Clark of Missouri 
offered an amendment to make it read “transfer title.” This 
amendment was accepted by Senator George, then Chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee in charge of the bill, 
and by Senator Barkley. These stated on the Senate floor 
that it was not intended that the defense articles should be 
delivered to Britain or any other warring nation by American 
ships, but only that title be transferred. 

There is not a court in the land that, on reading the Senate 
record, will sustain the President’s cagey interpretation of 
the intent of the Congress. The universal rule of the courts 
is that such an amendment is a clear indication of the intent 
of the Congress to limit the application of an act. There 
isn’t a judge in the land that would have to consult his law- 
books on that one. The specific act of Congress outweighs 
any specious reasoning as to the intent of the lease-lend act. 

And I say, that way of doing things shakes every moral 
and legal conception of representative government. Over 
eight years of that sort of “slick” leadership is destroying 
the confidence in political leaders essential to popular govern- 
ment. Over eight years of fooling the people, condoned at 
one time or another by different groups because of the ends, 
is planting the seed for the destruction of our republic. Such 
a policy was a major factor in the destruction of the republic 
of France. 

Regardless of how the national administration puts it, we 
are engaged in what might be called a boot-leg form of war 
against the Axis powers. Naturally, our punch is being 


weakened by the subterfuges in which the President is en- 
gaging. 

The time has come for emphasizing the cardinal principle 
of our form of popular government. That is, the elected 
representatives of the people should have some say on the 
issue of peace or war. Every attempt is being made by the 
administration to deprive them of that right. 

I think it would be well, for the sake of national unity we 
need so much, and national safety, for the President to quit 
looking up obscure points in the Russian constitution, and 
pay some attention to our own constitution. 

Now, I think we should help Russia. But I do not think 
the President is doing representative government a service in 
attempting to paint Russia other than she is—a_ bloody, 
tyrannical, unfriendly, brutal and Godless duplicate of the 
Nazis. 

In our desire and—frankly, our need—for Russian suc- 
cess, we must be on guard against the danger of polluting our 
thinking by accepting any unjustified friendly picture of 
Russia. Let us take a leaf from the book of the English, 
who refused recently to permit the Communist paper in 
England to resume publication, because they know the Com- 
munists are disloyal to England. The British leaders are 
not trying to hoodwink the English people. The Commun- 
ists here are just as disloyal to America. They always have 
been and always will be. 

Another outrageous hoax on the American people was the 
aluminum crusade. People everywhere responded freely to 
the call: “Give your aluminum ware to your country to make 
fighter planes for defense.” As Nation’s Business says, “every- 
one should know by now the aluminum hoax was for one 
purpose and no other—to instill in housewives the crusading 
spirit so essential to war making. As propaganda it was 
superb; as an aid to armament it was about as practical as 
the New York air raid warden mobilization, or woman’s 
parachute rifle companies.” 

The facts of this hoax are not yet fully known. Only 
after it was over did Mayor La Guardia, head of the Federal 
office of Civilian Defense, admit that it couldn’t be done. 
According to Mr. La Guardia, old aluminum is not wanted 
by the processing plants. Therefore, it is piled up in the 
junk yards. 

The danger to America in such a ghastly hoax is that 
when the people have been fooled by the cry of “Wolf! 
Wolf!” when there is no wolf, they are apt to think that 
every leader is just another foolish shepherd boy, and every 
emergency is unreal. We Americans like straight shooters. 
We don’t need to be fooled or duped into making sacrifices 
for our country. In the heart of every American lives the 
spirit of Decatur’s famous toast: “Our Country! In her 
intercourse with foreign nations may she always be in the 
right; but our country, right or wrong!” 

The great crime of this whole deal is that the people are 
being made to feel that they have no information from their 
leaders on which they can depend. 

Here is some more deception. Under the smokescreen of 
national defense a little group of New Dealers, as I have said, 
are attempting to establish a collective state in America. The 
plight of the small businessman in this country is partly be- 
cause this little but influential group of New Dealers believe 
his day is past. They say that he is an economic anachro- 
nism, like the livery stable. While saying this they are work- 
ing hand in hand with Big Business to make their words a 
reality. Big Business fails to note the true reason the oil 
properties were confiscated in Mexico. That is, if the Mexi- 
can oil leases had not been based on huge concessions, and 
had been based on 80-acre and 160-acre tracts owned by 
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individual owners, as they are in this country, there would 
not have been the expropriation by the Mexican government. 

The answer that the New Dealers seek to our mechanized 
industrial civilization is big cartels, huge private monopolies, 
managed by the state. Then comes the inevitable appearance 
of the man on horseback, who always follows the elimination 
of the eighty-acre farmer and the small businessman. 

Out of this war, regardless of what our part in it may be, 
this little group of New Dealers hope to establish, beyond 
repeal, their collective state. It makes no difference to these 
New Dealers if men employed by smail business are thrown 
out of work and compelled to rely on the cold comfort of 
public aid. This only increases the number dependent upon 
the state, and thus makes easier the establishment of the new 
world order. The New Dealers have been aided and abetted 
by some representatives of Big Business, who were thinking 
only of the immediate prosperity of their own companies. 
When I charged some of the dollar-a-year men with this last 
February, the President said I sounded like a columnist. But 
the distress of the small businessman has grown steadily 
worse ever since then. He has received nothing but promises, 
so far. His difficulties in obtaining material have just begun 
to manifest themselves. Big Business should be compelled to 
distribute fairly its supplies of materials, which superior 
financial resources enable it to accumulate. 

In ‘a period of vital national emergency, when all our 
efforts and all our thoughts should be centered on defense 
preparation, the President chooses to provoke political con- 
troversy by a series of magazine articles. In my judgment, 
he is not merely raking up old. quarrels. He is much too 
smart a politician to do that at this time, just for the sake of 
his place in history. The President knows, that despite his 
promises to the people, we are facing a lowering standard of 
living. Therefore, he must resort to his old tactics of stirring 
hate, stirring group against group, linking the old fight for a 
New Deal with a new world order, in order to hold his 
supporters. The President, the smartest politician of all, is 
uneasy because too many of his erstwhile critics are supporting 
him now. 

There is more than one practical way of sabotaging a free 
election. The President has successfully applied two of them. 
The political effect on the last few elections through the 
brazen use of the WPA and the NYA and other government 
agencies is well known. The other way I shall take time to 
mention this evening is by getting the minority leaders to 
run interference for the party in power. There is a vast 
political difference between patriotic cooperation with the 
administration in power, and sending up its trial balloons. 

In view of the President’s magazine articles, mis-stating 
the record of the Republican Party on foreign affairs, let me 
now recall to your attention that in 1936 I was denounced 
by New Dealers as the stooge of munition manufacturers, 
because I would not take the extreme isolationist and pacifist 
position the President was then taking. I believe even Sena- 
tor Nye found it inconvenient to do much for me in that 
campaign, for that reason. 

Since then, on six major foreign policy issues, I have co- 
operated with the President, but I have always refused to 
break ice for him. 

When a President or a Governor can persuade the minority 
party leaders to do that for him, he is sabotaging the strength 
of that party in the next election. 

As I have said, I have cooperated with the President before. 
I will do so again, when he serves the public interests. But 
I will not run interference for him or cooperate in any sort 
of hoax, even to the extent of keeping still about it. If that 
be sniping criticism, the Democratic National Committee 
speakers are welcome to make the most of it. 


Every great leader of a great people—other than a dicta- 
tor—must cultivate the spirit of unity by personal sacrifices, 
and by seeking the cooperation of all political leaders. Mr. 
Roosevelt tries to hide behind the bushes while letting 
Republican leaders break ground for him. This may be an 
effective way to attain his personal ambitions, but it is not 
the way to maintain the two-party system essential to our 
democratic processes. And it is not effective national leader- 
ship, in either war or peace. 

A robust, vigorous, healthy Christian republic requires that 
a people be able to cooperate politically. But it also requires 
constant prodding and criticism and real opposition by a 
minority party. 

The attempt to turn the latent desire in the breast of 
every American for national unity and cooperation into a 
“hear no evil, see no evil, speak no evil” of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, is a menacing threat to the United States. 

This is no time to be kindly 2nd generous to a chief 
executive who has refused to tell industry, or labor, or even 
the army and navy, what is or may be expected of them. O, 
yes, he is good at making phrases about this country being 
the arsenal of democracy. But after two years, we are still 
too much of a papier-mache arsenal. The mass production of 
war tools we have been repeatedly promised io, months is 
still just around the corner. It is not politics from without. 
It’s politics and disorganization from within the White House 
that is obstructing the maximum production of war equip- 
ment. 

The need remains today as it did two years ago, for men 
with knowledge of our industrial organization instead of 
puppets like Ickes and Wallace and Hopkins. In appointing 
them, the President ignored the good old American tradition 
that the man who knows the business and is doing a good 
job is the one to get results in his field. 

The President has already broken the third term tradi- 
tion. In 1937, the charge that he intended to, and would do 
so, was laughed at as absurd and fantastic. The President 
laughed too, but up his sleeve. Now, the non-partisan experi- 
enced political writers in Washington say that Mr. Roose- 
velt is seeking a fourth term. 

Therefore, we have the tragedy of a President selfishly 
playing politics and denouncing all disagreement with him as 
“playing politics” when there should be none. We have the 
tragedy of a President hiding behind the bushes, unwilling 
to call on the American people for the sacrifices they must 
make. To date, he is still feeding us sugar, when he ought 
to be feeding us iron. 

Yes, it is our duty, in common with others, to cooperate 
with the President. But first, he has got to be frank and 
candid in telling the American people in what we are 
expected to cooperate. It takes two to cooperate. And so far, 
the President has left the “co” out of cooperation. He is 
struggling with the interlocking and conflicting difficulties 
of his specific promises to the American people, personal 
political ambitions, and national preparedness. As a result, 
national unity and national preparedness suffer. 

When the Administration asks for complete sacrifice of all 
citizens, there is no need for anyone to doubt what the 
answer of the American people will be. 

I do not believe that anyone has any doubt about the real 
situation in America. But if they do have, they should dis- 
abuse their minds quickly. When the shooting starts, inter- 
ventionists, non-interventionists, and isolationists will carry 
arms and give their lives, wherever necessary. 

That has always been the American way. 

While the Administration is asking for unity, it owes the 
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obligation to at least set the example of subordinating all 
side issues and all politics to the job of national defense. 
Roosevelt and Wallace and Ickes and Hopkins, and a little 
handful of men interested in building a political machine, are 
taking outrageous advantage of our patriotic emotion of con- 
cern for the future of the republic both at home and abroad. 
It is the duty of Republican speakers not to kowtow to 
that kind of leadership. It is the duty as well as the right of 


Republican speakers to tell the country when and where they 
think the Administration is wrong. Regardless of the effect 
upon their own political future, that is the duty they owe 
their country. 

It is by such meeting as this tonight that the ideals of a 
free people and purposes of a free election are maintained 
and preserved. We meet as Republicans. But we are, first, 
Americans. 


The Third American Revolution 


REGULATION OF BUSINESS AND CONDUCT OF BUSINESS BY GOVERNMENT 


By COL. O. R. MCGUIRE, Lawyer of Washington, D.C., Chairman, Special Committee of the American Bar Association 
Delivered before the Annual Convention of the Missouri State Bar Association in St. Louis, Missouri,.October 11, 1941 


HE wheels of time move on—toward an immediate 
destination which no man of the present can foresee, 
any more than those wise and good men of 1787 who 
met in Philadelphia to formulate the first written constitution 
of government in the history of the world! This meeting fol- 
lowed not only the close of the First American Revolution, 
which made for us a reality of the agreement in Magna Carta 
that rules of law applied equally to both rulers and ruled, but 
of equal significance, this Philadelphia meeting followed the 
historical critical period when Washington, Franklin and 
others feared that the victory won at arms would be lost in 
the prevailing general disorders and petty jealousies. ‘This 
First American Revolution established for us the equality of 
men before the law, the substance of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and this equality before the law was sought to 
be guarded in the Constitution of the United States through 
delegation of limited powers to a central government, divided 
among three separate, coordinate and independent branches 
of that government and through reservation to the respective 
states or the people thereof of all of the powers not so 
delegated. 
| have no intention of suggesting that any of us, or all 
of us could, if we would, stop or even stay this onward 
movement of the wheels of time; this running of the cycle of 
governments which | endeavored to bring to your attention 
five years ago at your Convention in Kansas City. I then 
raised the question whether we could control the direction 
ot the Third American Revolution which has been gaining 
momentum for many years. If any then doubted that we 
are in the midst of a revolution, 1 venture to believe they 
can doubt no longer. “Vhe forces under way in our country 
have causes rooted deep in our history. They are forces 
which can utterly destroy but they never have the capacity 
to preserve and strengthen. constitutional government. I have 
hopes that if we will examine these forces, if we endeavor 
to understand them, and if we will lend ourselves to greater 
efturts and greater tolerance than were expended or shown 
by our ancestors, we may be able to deflect the juggeranut 
wheels of this Third American Revolution from the preci- 
pice of disaster toward which Western civilization is moving 
with accelerating speed. In a word, is it yet possible to save 
the foundation stones of all our greatness, on which rests 
the tripod of American freedom—civil and religious liberty, 
including the right to work, private enterprise, and consti- 
tutional representative democracy. Or must we too, plunge 
into the maelstrom of Civil insurrection which accompanied 
the two preceding American Revolutions? These are indeed 
serious questions, accounting in considerable part for our 
slowness to arm in the face of great danger, and I trust 


that I may interest each of you as I attempt to explain 
briefly the matter as I see it. Let those, who will, live in 
a fool’s paradise! 

First permit me to explain what I mean by “revolution” 
in the sense in which I use the word at this time. Only too 
often we think of revolutions as armed conflicts, perhaps 
civil war, with opposing armies, battlefields, and great losses 
of life and property. —The word may be used in that sense 
and no one needs to remind the people of Missouri, or in 
any of the border States during our War between the States 
period what such a civil war may mean. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, the real revolution has taken place before the com- 
mencement of an armed conflict and as I shall subsequently 
show, the Revolutionary War and the War between the 
States were no exceptions to this rule. Revolutions do not 
necessarily result from, or a:ise out of armed conflicts. There 
may be peaceful revolutions. For instance, the greatest of 
all revolutions—the one which established the equality of 
all men before their God—commenced with the Great Car- 
penter and I refer to it as the greatest of all revolutions 
because it has changed the thoughts, habits and hopes of most 
of the peoples of the world during the intervening twenty 
centuries. “There were a Bethlehem and Calvary at the 
commencement of that revolution but there was no armed 
conflict, no civil war. There came afterwards the persecu- 
tion of the Christians in the arena at Rome; the persecutions 
by Christians in many lands—the attempts to save souls by 
force—and the bloody religious wars among Christians. In- 
deed as I speak, children of a common God are being perse- 
cuted, even unto death, in the name of a Christ who perse- 
cuted no man! 

Another great and peaceful revolution reached maturity 
when men of the Western world at long last realized that 
rules of human conduct and rulers enforcing such rules were 
neither of Divine original nor necessarily had Divine sanc- 
tion. From the dawn of civilization to the revival of learn- 
ing in the West, in the later mediaeval period, men thought, 
and religions taught, that both rulers and rules were either 
of Divine origin or had Divine sanction. The bringing of 
the Laws of Moses from atop Mount Sinai, in Hebrew his- 
tory, and the consultation of the oracles of the gods, in the 
ancient Greek and Roman worlds, are instances of this be- 
lief for thousands of years, during which human progress 
was immeasurably slow. It took the Turks many more 
years to realize that the Koran was a religious book and 
not a chart of government than it took Americans to stop 
their witch burning or to admit that the use of bathtubs in 
the winter was not contrary to the laws of God. It is diffi- 
cult for us to realize that for many thousands of years the 
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pagan priests and subsequently priests of the Christian re- 
ligion, taught their peoples that their rulers and their laws 
were either of Divine origin or had Divine sanction. After 
the lapse of many centuries the people summoned the cour- 
age to make their own laws without first examining the 
entrails of some animal for a good omen or consulting an 
oracle in the temple of some god. Thereafter human progress 
was indeed swift when measured by the long static cen- 
turies of the past. This constituted a profound revolution, 
which is now being challenged by totalitarian forces which 
would destroy the accomplishments of that revolution and 
reverse its course. 

Enough has been said to indicate that I am using the term 
“revolution” in the sense of fundamental changes in human 
thoughts and aspirations; as meaning an upheaval as it 
were, in the social, economic and political order which does 
not necessarily arise out of armed conflict but which may 
precede such conflicts and may not even result in war; that 
I am in reality considering causes rather than effects. It is 
in such a sense that both the First and Second American 
Revolutions were effects rather than causes and had their 
roots in conditions which arose and developed for many 
years before the wars commenced which closed them. I as- 
sume it is unnecessary for me to assure you that I am not 
speaking today as a partisan of any political party when | 
assert that this Third American Revolution in which we 
find ourselves did not commence with the New Deal in 1933. 
This Third American Revolution, too, has its roots in con- 
ditions of the past and it remains to be seen whether its 
development must result in armed strife as did the two pre- 
ceding ones. 

Consider with me briefly the causes of the First and 
Second American Revolutions; school books to the contrary 
notwithstanding, we now know that the first of these revo- 
lutions did not originate with either the Boston Tea Party 
or the firing of the Muskets at Lexington, Concord and 
Bunker Hill. The resounding Websterian phrase that the 
Continentals there “fired the shot which was heard around 
the world” is a fine phrase but nothing more. The fact is 
that this first of our revolutions commenced when the set- 
tlers who landed at Jamestown and at Plymouth Rock 
learned that death, hunger and disease in the American wil- 
derness could not be met under the authoritarian rules of 
Europe of that day and which authoritarian rules were at- 
tempted to be transplanted to our shores. Specifically, the 
settlers in Virginia were expected to operate, in accordance 
with rules drawn up in London, a plantation in the New 
World for the commercial advantage of a trading company 
whose stockholders continued to sip their port in the Old 
Country. Such an experiment failed and soon these settlers 
established on American soil the first legislature of free men 
to make the laws for free men. The settlers in Massachusetts 
drew their Mayflower Compact, or form of government, by 
which they bound themselves into a “civil body politic” for 
their “better ordering and preservation,” liberally seasoned 
with Utopian ideas; they wanted religious freedom, of which 
they had dreamed in a Netherlands’ exile, but a freedom 
which they were unwilling to share with those of different 
beliefs. Soon many more were objecting to regulations of 
their religious beliefs, their rates of wages, their employ- 
ment, their clothing, their hunting, their farming, their 
trade, and such other matters as were regulated as of course 
in Europe. ‘The non-conformists shouted their defiance from 
their retreat in the Connecticut valley, and from the moun- 
tains of Vermont, while some ranged the wilderness as com- 
petitors of the couriers du bois, tracking the Indians to their 
hidden lairs and engaging in trade with them. 

These dissents did not overnight become vocal and over- 


whelming. Approximately a century and a half intervened 
between the establishment of the first free legislature at 
Jamestown and the cry, before that body, of Patrick Henry 
to his Maker to give him liberty or death. During this long 
period, when almost all of Europe except England was in 
a state of serfdom, the colonists grew in both numbers and 
strength and they breathed the air of an untamed wilder- 
ness. Finally when the successful end of the French and 
Indian war gave the colonists a new sense of power, they 
challenged the imperialistic and mercantilistic policies of 
England which had been forced upon the people by those 
who asserted the rights of Masters. These colonials, in any 
considerable numbers, were uninterested in the legalistics of 
Adams, Otis, Hancock and Henry as to the extent of the 
power of King and Parliament over the colonies but they 
were vitally interested in the unequal laws and regulations 
of that King and Parliament and their Board of Trade 
which prevented the rise of industries in America; which 
sought to restrict the trade of the colonies to England ; which 
denied the colonists the right to trade with the nearby French 
and Spanish colonies; which sought to restrict the colonists 
to the territory east of the Alleghany mountains; which in- 
creased the cost of living in the colonies; which drained off 
their metallic money in the form of taxes; their prosperity; 
and often seemed designed to affront their intense love of 
freedom. 

No, “taxation without representation” was the cause 
neither of our first revolution nor of the Revolutionary War. 
The revolution had, in fact, taken place before either the 
tea tax or the stamp tax and before the shooting around 
Boston. These events might have been avoided if the die- 
hards on both sides had listened to the wise words of Frank- 
lin, Burke, Fox and others. Had King and Parliament been 
willing to concede to the colonists the Civil and political 
rights which Englishmen enjoyed in England there would 
have been no Revolutionary War, at least not when it came. 
Moderate men could not then be heard, seven long years of 
war followed and from it we emerged with a Declaration 
of Independence and from the following critical period with 
our Constitution establishing an entirely new form of gov- 
ernment. It is worthy to note in passing that many years 
later Canada and Australia acquired Constitutional govern- 
ment and a large measure of freedom by wholly peaceful 
means. I shall not paraphrase Patrick Henry by suggesting 
that the successors of George the Third profited by his ex- 
ample, but there can be no doubt as to the extent to which 
the cause of freedom under law was advanced throughout 
the world by the first American Revolution which com- 
menced at Jamestown. 

But be that as it may, this Revolutionary War and the 
establishment of the new form of government must be con- 
sidered as roughly marking the end of our First Revolution 
and the commencement of the Second one which was not 
really ended until President Rutherford B. Hayes withdrew 
the troops from the southern states in 1877, during which 
long period there developed the beginnings of this, our Third 
American Revolution. 

It will be remembered that the Constitution of the United 
States and the monumental Wealth of Nations were sub- 
stantially contemporaneous documents, the one permitted and 
the other taught the doctrines of individualism and laissez 
faire. Indeed, the present territory of the United States west 
of the Alleghany mountains could not have been as rapidly 
conquered, purchased, or otherwise acquired and developed 
under any other doctrine of government. However, a ma- 
jority of our people again went to extremes. The great 
report of Hamilton on the development of manufacturing, the 
invention of the cotton gin by Eli Whitney, and the develop- 
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ment of the steam engine were among the factors which 
placed powerful instruments in the hands of some individuals 
and groups. More and more the northern states became in- 
dustrialized while the southern states and much of the then 
developed west remained in an agricultural economy. In- 
vesting capital could find greater returns in domestic invest- 
ments than in ships that sailed the seas with the result that 
greater markets were needed at home for the output of the 
factories. Hamilton’s report established the foundations for 
a protective tariff wall to restrict American markets to Amer- 
ican goods. A generation later the desire of Henry Clay 
for internal improvements at the expense of the public 
treasury and the greed of manufacturers supplied the in- 
centive for the Tariff of Abominations and the resulting 
Doctrine of Nullification. 

Thereafter the southern leaders had to wage a rear guard 
action. It is an unquestioned fact that in a free economy men 
sell in the highest obtainable market and buy in the cheapest 
available market. While the vigorous leadership of the Nulli- 
fication movement won a temporary reduction in the rates 
of the ‘Tariff of Abominations, the rates generally remained 
so high that the agricultural south and west could not resort 
to the cheap markets of Europe and, much of their purchases 
were restricted within the high tariff walls of the United 
States without compensating advantages to them. ‘Then, too, 
the great southern plantations with their large slave popu- 
lations did not offer the markets which the same region could 
have oftered if it had been one of free homes and free en- 
terprise. 

Without taking the time to go into detail, | may summar- 
ize by saying that the issue was finally pitched by both sides 
on the extension of slavery to the new territories, an effect 
rather than a cause, but it became the symbol of a conflict 
which had become irrepressible—a test to determine how the 
two contending forces would thereafter be balanced. The 
presidential campaign of 1860 was fought on that issue. The 
south, with division in the ranks of its northern friends, lost 
the election. ‘The forces of agricultural economy, much of 
it a slave economy, lost control of the Federal government to 
4 minority party, determined to prevent the extension of 
slavery, and thus of Southern influence, to the new territories 
and future States. The South saw itself facing economic 
strangulation. By this time, feelings had been whipped up 
to such a point that the voice of reason and moderation 
again could not be heard and so there was resort to the sword, 
and four long years of internecine strife, from which we 
emerged with the dignity of man established in the United 
States, freedom of the slaves as a matter of law, but with 
the other problems almost untouched and with some new 
ones—all of which have made their contribution to this, our 
Third American Revolution. 

This Second American Revolution did not really end, as I 
have stated, until President Hayes withdrew the garrisons 
of Federal troops from the remaining southern States—a 
region devastated by fire and sword, shorn of much of its 
manpower, and made economically bankrupt. Worse than 
all of these misfortunes, the aftermath of the Civil War 
had left scars and bitterness more malignant than the feel- 
ings which preceded it and these militated against any real 
cooperation among the moderates of all sections to prevent 
the excesses in our social and economic development which 
have given impetus to this Third Revolution. The moderates 
in 1861 could have treed the slaves at a fraction of the cost 
in blood and treasure of the War between the States and 
they could have solved the more fundamental issues which 
made that war inevitable. The note of charity and kindness 
in Lincoln’s second inaugural address was buried with him 


in his grave. His successor was overridden by a Congress 
which had small compassion and, as it turned out, small 
wisdom. In the economic life of the Nation, as in politics, 
there was no vision, unenlightened self-interest rode high. 

Though the War between the States had freed the slaves, 
the south and much of the west remained an agricultural 
section while great aggregations of capital developed into 
monopolies protected behind tariff walls. The poverty of 
great agricultural sections, selling in low markets and being 
compelled to buy in high markets, was matched by the 
poverty in many of the industrial sections of man who could 
not find employment, both because of increases in population 
and technological developments which required fewer and 
fewer employees to produce more and more goods. It will 
be remembered that in the final year of the War for In- 
dependence three days before Lord North resigned the office 
of Prime Minister, thus ending the personal rule of George 
the Third and making way for a ministry which made peace 
with the colonies and recognized their independence, there 
was born on this side of the Atlantic, at the Long Canes 
Settlement in South Carolina, one who was destined to be- 
come a great statesman and a seer. John C. Calhoun died 
in Washington on the last day of March in 1850. Earlier 
in that month he had come to the Senate Chamber and sat 
wrap)ed in his shawl, his eyes roving over the audience, 
while his last speech, which he was too feeble to deliver, was 
read for him by his friend, James Murray Mason of Virginia. 
He had “believed from the first”, he said in its opening 
words, “that the agitation of the subject of slavery would, 
if not prevented by some timely and effective measures, end 
in disunion.” In Calhoun’s last days, dark forebodings and 
fear for the Union were constantly in his thoughts. The 
castastrophe, he said to Mason, could not longer be averted 
or even materially delayed. He even predicted, with uncanny 
accuracy, the time when it would occur. 

Reading the history of the decades which preceded the 
Civil War, we seem to see at work an inexorable force using 
for its cruel purposes the nobler as well as the selfish motives 
of men and, above all, taking advantage of their blindness. 
Shall this, in some future day, be said of our own time? 

Calhoun saw clearly not only the forces which were to 
culminate in the Civil War but those which were giving rise 
to the Third American Revolution even before the Second 
had run its course. No American has believed more staunchly 
than he in individual liberty. None has warned more vigor- 
ously against the consequences of an unchecked individualism 
based on greed. He warned of the results which would 
follow if no limitations were placed on corporate and finan- 
cial power. In his Disquisition on Government he wrote: 

“The abuse of delegated power and the tyranny of the 
stronger over the weaker interests are the two dangers to 
be guarded against. Of the two, the latter is the greater 
and most difficult to resist * * * 

“Two powers are necessary to the existence and preser- 
vation of free states: a power on the part of the ruled 
to prevent rulers from abusing their authority by com- 
pelling them to be faithful to their constituents, which is 
effected through the right of suffrage; and a power to 
compel the parts of society to be just to one another by 
compelling them to consult the interest of one another.” 


The consequences of the disregard of these words of wis- 
dom are writ large in events of today. 

With the victory of the North in the Civil War, the 
Union was preserved, but it was not a Union in which the 
geographic sections or the economic parts of society either 
earnestly sought, or were compelled by government, to be 
just to one another or to consult the interest of one another. 
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Finally the forces of discontent, at long last joined in the 
election of Grover Cleveland as President and a quarter of 
a century after Lincoln’s proclamation, Cleveland stated in 
his annual message to Congress that: 

“Upon more careful inspection we find the wealth and 
luxury of our cities mingled with poverty and wretched- 
ness and unremunerative toil. A crowded and constantly 
increasing urban population suggests the impoverishment of 
rural sections * * *. The gulf between employers and the 
employed is constantly widening and classes are rapidly 
forming, one comprising the very rich and powerful, while 
in another are found the toiling poor.” 


Cleveland’s election in 1884 was brought about in part by 
the forces of protest against the conditions which he thus 
described. These forces rallied anew to Theodore Roose- 
velt’s cry for a Square Deal, later again under Woodrow 
Wilson’s banner of the New Freedom and finally under 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s crusade of the New Deal. 

It was in Cleveland’s first administration that the first 
federal measure against economic inequality and its con- 
sequences was enacted. This was the Interstate Commerce 
Act of 1887, directed against unjust discrimination in rail- 
road rates. Legislation for this purpose had been enacted by 
States during the preceding years, especially in the middle 
west on the demand of the granges, but it had been largely 
ineffective and the courts had held that the States had no 
power over rates in interstate commerce. The federal 
statute, though its enactment was a great achievement, was 
scarcely more effective. The feeble commission which it 
created had to wait until the administration of Theodore 
Roosevelt before it was given real power. Meanwhile no 
further commissions were established by the Federal Govern- 
ment until after Wilson’s election in 1912. Regulatory com- 
missions of various kinds were, however, established in many 
States. In 1908, speaking of these commissions, Woodrow 
Wilson said: 

“Government control, which we are undertaking so ex- 
tensively, with so light a heart, sets up not a reign of law, 
but a reign of discretion and individual judgment on the 
part of government officials in the regulation of the busi- 
ness of stock companies owned by innumerable private 
individuals and supplying the chief investments to thou- 
sands of communities. I can see no radical difference in 
principle between government ownership and government 
regulation of this discretionary kind. Regulation by com- 
mission is not regulation by law, but control according 
to the discretion of government officials. Regulation by 
law is judicial, by fixed and definite rule, whereas regula- 
tion by commission is an affair of business sense, of the 
comprehension and thorough understanding of complex and 
various bodies of business. There is no logical stopping 
place between that and the actual conduct of business enter- 
prise by the Government. 

“Such methods of regulation, it may be safely predicted, 
will sooner or later be completely discredited by experi- 
ence. Commissions in the future as in the past will re- 
flect rather public opinion than business discretion. The 
only safe process, the only American process, the only 
effective process, is the regulation of transactions by the 
definite prohibitions of law, item by item, as experience 
discloses their character and their effects, and the punish- 
ment of particular individuals who engage in them.” 
How did it come about that, where as Professor made this 

statement in 1908, President Wilson in 1914 advocated the 
establishment of the Federal Trade Commission with powers 
for which there was no precedent in our National Govern- 
ment? The explanation is perhaps contained in part in a 


statement recently made by Commissioner Olds of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission at a hearing before a subcommittee 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee. Requested to point out 
the particular provision of the Federal Power Act which 
supported views expressed by him, he said: 

“T am looking at the whole policy that underlies the 
regulation of utilities. I think that the whole and not 
any special section of the Federal Power Act, but the 
whole purpose of the Federal Power Act is to assure 
people the greatest possible use of their electric power re- 
sources at the lowest possible rates. I think that these acts 
of Congress that you have cited, in general, are attempts, 
to protect different groups in the population, to enable 
them to achieve economic safety against a situation that 
has grown up out of a consistent tendency toward mo- 
nopoly and trade agreements and so forth. 

“Tf anything is put forward which might even possibly 
result in additional litigation, it is a cost to the government 
and to the consumer which will result in no improvement, 
unless the regulations are designed to further the com- 
petitive basis I have spoken of. These bills under con- 
sideration, however, will result in additional reviews of 
procedure, and the effect of that, of course, has already 
been explained.” 


I shall not discuss the validity of this statement or its 
implications. I have discussed that subject on other occasions. 
What concerns me today is the situation which has brought 
it about that such views are asserted and put into effect by 
officers of the Government with approval or acquiescence in 
many quarters, I am concerned, not with what Government 
officials are saying or doing, but with the underlying forces 
and currents that have created the Third American 
Revolution. 

As I have stated, the battle cry of the forces which elected 
Wilson in 1912 was “The New Freedom.” These forces 
had secured the passage by the constitutional majorities of 
Congress and submission to the States for ratification the 
Sixteenth Amendment, which we popularly know as the 
Income Tax Ainendment, aimed at the accumulations of 
great wealth in the hands of comparatively few people, and 
the Secretary of State proclaimed the ratification of that 
amendment a few weeks before Wilson was inaugurated. 
Also, these forces had secured the similar passage by Con- 
gress and the submission to the States of the Seventeenth 
Amendment for the popular election of United States Sena- 
tors and shortly after Wilson’s inauguration the ratification 
of that amendment was proclaimed. The Sixteenth Amend- 
ment made it possible for the United States Government to 
tap undreamed of sources of revenue which were largely 
located in three or four States while the Seventeenth Amend- 
ment made the Senators much more responsive to the de- 
mands of temporary majorities, or even well led temporary 
minorities of the people. 

The doctrines of States’ rights really died when Lee 
handed his sword to Grant at Appomattox Court House but 
such death was not recognized until these two Amendments 
to the Constitution made it possible for impoverished States 
and Individuals holding the balance of political power to 
realize that the distribution of wealth could be somewhat 
equalized through the use of the money power of the United 
States government. It will be remembered that the Con- 
stitution of the Southern Confederacy absolutely prohibited 
internal improvements by the Confederate government with- 
out the consent of the States in which such improvements were 
to be located, emphasizing the opposition of that region to 
Henry Clay’s doctrine of The American System, or internal 
improvements, with corresponding high taxes to pay for such 
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improvements. Yet, generally speaking, States and regions 
without the means for obtaining good roads, agricultural 
and home economic schools, and other internal improvements 
joined in the passage of the Income Tax Amendment and in 
the almost constant increase of income taxes to meet the 
expense of such improvements—all largely because the in- 
habitants of such regions would have to pay but a fraction 
of the taxes necessary to construct the improvements. That 
process has been carried to such an extent that during the 
past eight years, excluding all expenditures for National 
Defense, the Federal government has expended some $50,- 
000,000,000 or almost half as much as that government ex- 
pended in the 143 years from George Washington to Herbert 
Hoover! 

But these things and many others could not be accom- 
plished without resistance. The resistance was not only 
political but practically all of such changes were fought over 
in the courts and it must be admitted that many judges 
were hostile to such reforms, or perhaps, innovations. It will 
be remembered that the radical Congress of the Reconstruc- 
tion period deprived the trial courts of jurisdiction to pass 
on certain of the reconstruction laws. Possibly as a result 
of all these reasons the Federal Trade Commission Act of 
1914 gave that commission power to make findings of facts 
in its quasi-judicial work and while the circuit courts of 
appeal were given jurisdiction to review the decisions of the 
commission, such courts were denied the jurisdiction to re- 
verse or modify the findings of. facts if supported by sub- 
stantial evidence. It is indeed a poor agency of Government 
which cannot get some facts into its record to support its 
preconceived conclusion and thus such an agency of govern- 
iment may carry out preconceived policies regardless of the 
correctness of its position on the facts. The facts uncovered 
by the Smith Congressional Committee investigating the 
National Labor Relations Board illustrate this and no one 
who is at al! experienced in the administration of govern- 
ment needs argument to convince him that the one who 
writes the findings of facts in most of the cases actually de- 
cides such cases. Wilson was correct in 1908 that commis- 
sions reflect public opinion rather than business discretion 
if we limit the public opinion to the labor unions which 
dominated that Board. 

‘The regular agencies of government from 1789 to 1853 
went their way without any established procedure for suits 
against the United States, but there were judicial reviews 
of all important administrative decisions against individuals 
by means of procedure worked out ,by the courts whereby 
the individual could sue the Government officer who made 
such decision. Such procedure obtained as to internal rev- 
enue taxes, customs duties, decisions against disbursing off- 
cers, and others including, for instance, the famous Arlington 
estate case. In many instances these cases were tried before 
a jury and there was no such thing as the findings of facts 
by the administrative officials being final and conclusive— 
and this apparently for the reason that the United States 
government was not then engaged in trying to affect re- 
forms which met with organized group resistance. These 
facts were ignored in the message accompanying the veto of 
the Logan-Walter Bill and the impression is sought to be 
created in that message—whether unintentional or not, I do 
not undertake to say—that the demand for judicial review 
of administrative decisions was something new originating 
with corporations and their lawyers! The consent of the 
United States was given in 1853, and amended a short time 
thereafter, for suits against the government in money claims 
arising under contract laws or regulations of the United 
States and again the suit was de novo and tried upon both 
the law and the facts. Such jurisdiction continues to prevail 





in the courts, though there have been some modifications of 
the procedure as to suits against public officers. 

The first commission established by the United States in 
1851, known as the California Land Commission, provided 
for judicial review of both the law and the facts of the 
administrative decisions and so did, and does, the statutes 
providing for judicial review of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission decisions. ‘The courts themselves have adopted 
a rule of decision that they will not review decisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission upon the facts provided 
the findings are supported by substantial evidence. 

However, as I have stated, President Wilson changed his 
views of 1908 with respect to giving regulatory power to 
commissions and he approved the Federal Trade Commission 
Act of 1914 giving that Commission greater power than 
ever before possessed by a Federal regulatory body—the 
power to make findings of facts which are final and con- 
clusive on the courts if supported by substantial evidence. 
Congress had the constitutional power to do so because the 
jurisdiction of the lower Federal courts and the procedure 
in all the Federal courts, including the Supreme Court of 
the United States are matters to be determined by Statute. 

This pattern of administrative regulatory agencies having 
power to make findings of facts conclusive upon the courts if 
supported by substantial evidence has been followed in the 
establishment of all subsequent regulatory boards, commis- 
sions, and authorities of the Federal government and some 
of the older agencies of government have received similar 
authority under new statutory powers conferred upon them 
while still other older agencies of government have regula- 
tory authority under statutes which not only provide for no 
judicial review of any character but actually prohibit such 
judicial review. It will be remembered that the political 
coalition responsible for most of these statutes being placed 
on the statute books now has division in its own ranks, par- 
ticularly on the part of able leaders from some of the States 
and it found more than 23,000,000 votes against it in the 
last election. Its hold on the government and its control 
over the people remains too tenuous to risk fair tests in the 
independent courts on both the law and the facts—even 
though a vast majority of the judges have received their 
commissions in the past eight or nine years. Knowing that 
it did not have the constitutional majority for amendment 
of the Constitution, we had the attempt to pack the Supreme 
Court by statute in order to bring about changes in opinions 
of that Court. 

Singularly, the regulatory agencies—while not strong 
enough to prevent its passage through both houses of Con- 
gress—were strong enough to secure the veto of the Walter- 
Logan Administrative Law Bill which would have extended 
judicial review to all administrative decisions, save a few 
classes of possible controversies expressly excepted from the 
bill and would have broadened the scope of judicial review 
so as to permit the courts to examine the administrative 
record for the purpose of determining whether the findings 
of facts were supported by more than a scintilla of evidence. 
Equally singularly enough, neither of the two bills which 
came out of the Attorney General’s Committee would extend 
judicial review to administrative decisions now exempt there- 
from and one of them would not broaden the scope of judi- 
cial review. All of the administrative representatives who 
have testified before the Senate Judiciary sub-committee con- 
sidering such bills are opposed to extending the scope of 
judicial review. Some college professors, and a few who 
practice before some of the agencies, have joined with them 
in that opposition. 

But the basic issue lies deeper than the views of some 
temporary government officials who received their offices 
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through political appointments and who will hold such offices 
so long, and only so long as their minds go along with the 
mind of the appointing power! The issue goes back to the 
hard conditions of corporate and monopoly abuse which so 
imposed upon great sections of the country and upon in- 
dividuals in many sections that there has matured a deter- 
mination on the part of a coalition to force reform according 
to their ideas, including the entry of Government itself into 
the field as a competitor of such private business at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers and in fact regardless of the amount 
of such expense. We cannot dispute, even if we would, that 
the excesses of business created a state of public opinion that 
has been powerful enough to bring such business practices 
under control by regulation, tariff manipulation, govern- 
ment competition, and even by lending aid to groups which 
think that their interests are hostile to business. Whether 
this could have been effected under the doctrine of Wilson 
in 1908 is doubtful, and at least was believed so by those 
responsible for the importation of the theory of Feudalism 
or even an earlier theory which collided with the Barons:at 
Runnymede and was modified in Magna Carta. It remains 
to be seen whether the moderates will be able to take over 
in sufficient time to prevent the carrying out by the zealots 
of the prophecy of Woodrow Wilson that there is no logical 
stopping place between government regulation by means of 
boards and commissions and the actual conduct of business 
enterprise by the Government; in a word, whether we shall 
not have, in the immediate future, a National Socialist State 
on the order of the totalitarian countries of the World today. 

Consider for a moment the extent to which this govern- 
ment regulation and control has grown since 1914, with no 
adequate judicial review of the bureaucratic decisions and I 
confess that I am not one of those who believes that judicial 
review is a panacea for all of our ills. Let us first look at 
it from the standpoint of the laboring man. Possibly all of 
you know that in the recent past the United States, through 
an executive order issued by the President without any 
statutory basis for it, took over the shipbuilding plant at 
Kearney, New Jersey. He took it over because the company 
would not abide by an order issued by his Defense Media- 
tion Board, likewise created without ‘any statutory basis, 
which recommended that the company agree to discharge any 
employee who did not pay his dues to the Union. Or, to 
state it another way, no man, however honest, trained, and 
willing is to be permitted by his Government to work un- 
less he will pay a part of his wages at stated intervals to 
his labor union leaders. Personally I am entirely sympathetic 
to unions and if I had continued in life as a laboring man, 
doubtless I would have been as a member of a labor union, 
but what I am objecting to is the requirement on the part 
of government that a laboring man must pay tribute to 
labor union leaders whether he wants to or not—and it is 
undeniable that some labor union leaders are not only tyran- 
nical, but crooks as well! Workingmen have no way to force 
a change in union leaders except to refuse to pay dues to the 
union but if they are to be denied that right, they are helpless 
between such requirement on the one hand and the require- 
ment on the other that they feed and clothe themselves and 
their families! 

Through the National Labor Relations Board, the Wages 
and Hours Administration, the Walsh-Healey Act, the 
Davis-Bacon Act, the Guffey Coal Act and the eight-hour 
law, the laboring man has both his hours of work and his 
wages fixed for him and to a large extent he has determined 
for him the labor union to which he must belong and to 
which he must pay tribute from his wages. The power 
which fixes wages high today may fix them low tomorrow 


and the union to which he must belong today may be out- 
lawed tomorrow. Before a large labor union entered politics 
by paying some $500,000 to the campaign expenses of a 
political party and openly working for its success at the 
polls, labor leaders had zealously guarded the freedom and 
independence of the working man by refusing to become de- 
pendent upon politicians through mass support of any political 
party, and by relying upon collective bargaining and a right 
to strike as sufficient to obtain their fair share of the profits 
of industry; they did not then seek the aid of government 
through such laws as I have mentioned to coerce both their 
members and business in return for votes which could be 
made available to secure funds from taxpayers for the es- 
tablishment of the government in business in competition 
with such taxpayers. 

I have no doubt but that the labor leaders responsible for 
this historic change in the policy of organized labor think that 
they are best serving the cause of the laboring man, but the 
labor leaders of Germany and Italy once thought so too, and 
today labor unions are prescribed in both nations. There 
can be no question that the labor unions are in imperium 
in imperio and that they are laying up resentment against 
organized labor by their strikes and labor disturbances at a 
time when the Nation is trying to arm and when more than 
a million young Americans are in the training camps pre- 
paring themselves to die, if need be, for the protection of 
their country, and at a mere fraction of the pay which these 
labor unionists are receiving. Shall this Third American 
Revolution be completed by Federal Statutes compelling 
labor to work where, when and as directed by some Gov- 
ernmental official while proscribing all organizations of labor 
as dangerous to the peace and safety of the Nation? That 
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question has been answered in the affirmative in totalitarian 
countries and if labor assists in forcing this country into 
totalitarianism it will be undoubtedly so answered in this 
country. 

And what of businesses? Every one of us is a business- 
man to some extent, even if we sell only our labor and skill. 
In addition to the high taxes which had made it unprofitable 
for many concerns to remain in business until the National 
Defense spending came along with its cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
tracts, shifting all risks to the government, the businessman 
must pay social security taxes on the payroll of his workers; 
he has little or nothing to say about the rates of wages he 
pays to his employees or the number of hours they shall 
work, and this is particularly true of those businessmen who 
have contracts with the United States; he has little or 
nothing to say as to whom he shall employ when he needs 
additional help; if he needs capital for expansion or operating 
expenses and can get it nowhere else, he has little to say 
about the terms and conditions prescribed by the government 
lending agencies; if he owns a shoe, brush, cotton duck, or 
various other kinds of factories or if he owns a public 
utility, a barge line, or is engaged in any of numerous other 
businesses he has nothing to say about whether a govern- 
ment supported and operated or subsidized plant may not 
be placed in operation in direct competition with his business 
which must pay a share of the taxes to support such a com- 
petitor; if he is a wheat grower, he must agree to abide by 
government regulation as to his crops or be refused insurance 
on his wheat; and he is subject to various other forms of 
regulation and control too numerous to mention at this 
time. In most of the instances the government agency oper- 
ating under the control statutes have the power to make find- 
ings of facts which are final and conclusive on the courts if 
supported by substantial evidence and in the other instances 
he can secure no judicial review whatever! Truly, we have 
changed our government since Thomas Jefferson voiced the 
laissez faire view that a government was best which governed 
least! 

Private business is in an even worse condition than public 
utilities. If a telephone, electric light, gas or other similar 
utility company is so regulated and harassed by politicians 
and labor with various social and economic schemes as to 
break down in their services, the resulting popular dissatis- 
faction will be such that in the long run reforms in regula- 
tion and control will be demanded and secured. But this is 
not true of the regulation and control of strictly private 
business, such as a shoe factory or an automobile factory. If 
taxation and regulation force a factory to close its doors, 
the public may lose its investments of insurance premiums 
and banking resources in the business, but that public may 
be able to purchase shoes and automobiles elsewhere. If such 
regulation and control operated as the tariff operated prior 
to the war between the states upon one section of the country 
to its disadvantage with another section, or if it drained the 
metallic currency from the country as the pre-Revolutionary 
War taxing statutes of England, armed conflict would 
doubtless have resulted ere this, but when the regulation and 
control is directed at a class throughout the country it is 
difficult to effect any organized action for reforms. 

Who would disagree with Wilson that there is no logical 
stopping place between such regulation as we now have of 
private business and the actual conduct of such business by 
the United States Government or that such regulation and 
active operation of private business as we now have reflects 
the organized public opinion of the pressure groups respon- 
sible for particular regulations and controls rather than sound 
business and social judgment? It is not without significance 
that within the past six weeks there has been appointed by 


the President and confirmed by the Senate a professor to a 
very high public office who has publicly stated that: 

“Most of those who say so easily that this is our way 
out do not, I am convinced, understand that fundamental 
changes of attitude, new disciplines, revised legal struc- 
tures, unaccustomed limitations on activity, are all neces- 
sary if we are to plan. This amounts, in fact, to the 
abandonment of Jaissez faire. It amounts practically to 
the abolition of ‘business’. * * * I believe that the world 
awaits a great outpouring of energy as soon as we shall 
have removed the dead hand of the competitive enterprise.” 
And what of freedom of civil and religious liberty if gov- 

ernment absolutism is continued and private business is 
abolished? I have mentioned religious persecutions in total- 
itarian states and as to freedom of thought and expression 
I would remind you of the fate of the great German and 
Italian universities, the plight of public education in Russia 
which is no longer financially free. This plight has led many 
critics of our American system to beat their breasts and in 
some cases to make public repentance but “the evil which 
men do lives after them while the good is oft interred with 
their bones!” 

The present trend in judicial decisions should prove to 
lawyers that the words of Thomas Jefferson are no longer 
true that: “Our peculiar security is the possession of a 
written Constitution”, and that the inordinate greed on the 
part of States and classes in all States are such that through 
the taxing and spending power of the Federal government 
these greedy ones are linked with social reformers in striking 
at the Achilles heel of constitutional government in this 
world. This New Feudalism, the decisions of administrative 
and politically minded bureaucracies being constitutionally 
made final and conclusive on the people is equally dangerous. 
If ample proof did not now exist, it will be available when 
the battle flags of the world are again furled and we try to 
get back to a peace-time economy. 

What the outcome of the Third American Revolution 
would have been, if we had been left to work out our destiny 
under the impulse of forces arising in our own country alone, 
we shall never know. The war economy which is taking 
form in the United States is only among the first of the con- 
sequences of the war. Whatever the extent of our participa- 
tion, whatever the outcome, we are certain to be profoundly 
affected. We can neither stand still nor go backward. What 
the future holds for us depends in part on forces beyond our 
control. But let us bear in mind that, in so far as those 
forces lie in our own country, we may all have a part in 
directing them. 

The wheels of time move on. If we devote ourselves 
to retarding them, we shall be thrown or run over, and 
shall deserve it. I have no chart to submit of the course 
they should take, no blue-print of a new economy. I have 
attempted only to make it clear that we have not been wit- 
nessing in the past decade a transient period of domestic 
turmoil, but have been participating in the final stage of the 
Third American Revolution. As lawyers, our first duty is to 
be unafraid—unafraid to think and to act. For counsel, 
we can find none better than that given by Calhoun, which 
has so long remained unheeded, that the parts of society be 
compelled to be just to one another by being compelled to 
consult the interest of one another. The responsibility is that 
of the lawyers, above all others, to transmit, strengthened 
by our own experience, the resolution handed down to us 
from the men who ordained and established the Constitution, 
“to form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquility, provide for the common defense, pro- 
mote the general welfare and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity”. 
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